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BARCELONA : 
Picturesque City of Spain! 


Bienes of romance...land of dreams and spires of the great International Exposition of Barcelona. 
music—ages old, yet ever new... quaint customs... Eight years in the building . . . : 2,000,000 square feet 
pristine splendor and magnificence ...such is Spain of splendor .. . truly a gorgeous spectacle . . . an endless 

. exotic Spain! variety of entertainment for the cultured, inquiring mind. 


Broad highways that blend into fabled landscapes ae From May to December this Exposition will be 


air liners that drone through the the centre of the world’s interest 
g a ———— 

night ... swift railways of Conti- Travelling time to Barcelona in art, science, industry, commerce, 

nental perfection . .. all lead majes- from train air education, and sports. 

es y London 30:10 hrs. 15:25 hrs. F : 

tically into Barcelona. Pane agiag hrs. 10:35 hrs. For information apply to any 
And here amidst Spain’s most pic- Berlin agen brs, 14:35 hrs. Tourist Bureau or write M. Ventura, 

Biarritz 18:00 hrs. 6:55 hrs. 
turesque setting, rise the palaces and — — Steinway Hall, New York City. 
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Golden Gate to Nikko’s Temple 


The “AMBER EAST” 
IS CALLING! 


Answer the lure of the great bronze image with eyes of 
gold . . . of a people whose festivals date back three 
thousand years. Modern hotels of European and Amer- 
ican standards. N.Y.K. vessels of 22,000 tons offer ex- 
press service to Japan, China, the Philippines via Honolulu. 
Pleasing Japanese service . . . excellent European cuisine. 

Regular Sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco. . 


$230-$300 up. Every other Friday from Los Angeles, $240-$300 
up. Fortnightly from Seattle, direct to the Orient, $195 up. 


Round-the-World in either direction. $875.26 up, in- 
cluding rail fare to and from your home. 
Around-the-Pacific-Tours starting from any point on 
route. $852.40 up. 

For detailed information, sailing schedules 

and descriptive literature, write Dept. 2. 


De PO Nemy SEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK, 10 Bridge Street SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market Street 
CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe Street LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE, 1404 4th Avenue 
Or any local R. R. or S, S. Agent 
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§¢€Europe from an armchair’ 
A European Tour in a Motorways Pullman Saloon is a delightful 
tevelation for those who appreciate complete relaxation and freedom 
from all travel details and worries. 

Seated in your own individual armchair in a Motorways Pullman Sa- 
loon—at a glass-topped table, map, ash-tray and rug rail at your con- 
venience,—teas and light refreshments served en route from the buffet— 
lavatory accommodation—special Motorways reservations at first-class 
hotels selected for their comfort and cuisine—free days for individual 
exploration—all emphasize the superiority and the unusual perfection of 
a Motorways Tour. As you glide along the roads of Europe you come 
into intimate contact with the life of the people and the beauties of the 
country—only on a Motorways Tour can you see so much with such 
little exertion. 


Motorways Tours cover: FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, 
CzZECHO SLOVAKIA, GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM and GREAT BRITAIN 


Write for our new Summer Brochure X, which 
contains full particulars of Motorways Tours 


Apply TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th Street, New York or 


MOTORWAYS}: 


54 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. 1 
and at Paris, Berlin, and Nice 


SN” THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL 
\ SERVICE IN THE WORLD Y 


MOTOR CRUISE) 


) 

Vane off-the-beaten path motor tour \\ 

through the fascinating and unspoiled 
scenic regions of the Southwest. A day, a 
week or a month. Trained couriers —hos- 
tesses as well as guides accompany every 
car. Complete comfort without thought 
for detail. Specially equipped cruisers 
are used and limited to four guests to a 
single car. 


For the discriminating traveler a Harvey- 
car Motor Cruise holds the key to the care- 
free enjoyment of the Southwest frontier 
wonderland. 


The Santa Fe-Harvey Company Courier 
Service is unique in the Travel world —a 
delightful feature of Harveycar Motor 
Cruises and The Indian-detour. 


Santa Fe Summer Xeursions 
daily to the Far West 


clip and mail this coupon 


MV YY YY YY YY YY YY VV VY VY VV YY YY YY YY VV VV VY 
Santa Fe-Harvey Co., 
960-A, Santa Fé, New Mexico 


Please send me Harveycar Motor Cruise booklet and 
map. 


In writing to advertisers, please meittion TRAVEL 
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A New Way to Travel 


Trips of three to eight weeks without change of trains. Sightseeing in 
famous cities, visits to places which are renowned for scenery, nights 
at well-known hotels, and the same train to continue the journey. 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 
LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA 


On special trains that were built exclusively for Raymond-Whitcomb and contain 
comforts and luxuries found in no other trains—rooms with real beds and con- 
necting private baths, Entertainment Cars with gymnasium, recreation rooms, etc. 


The Land Cruises travel by the shortest routes; they go directly from one resort, 
national park or great city to another; and stop only at their various goals. 


You can see more on a Land Cruise SUMMER LAND CRUISES 


a 
To California, Alaska, North Rim 
Round the World Cruise South America Cruise f : ; 


eee vi ; : of the L 

g Onthe 5.8. “Columbus , largest, most luxurious g An unusual cruise, completely encir- f : Grand Canyon, Canadian 
and fastest liner ever to sail around the world. cling South America during the south- Rockies and the National Parks. 
ae ne time at sea ian Suv one cruise round ern summer. Sailing February 1, 1930, 

+he world, yet unusually complete in its program. on §.S. “Samaria’’, for a two-months’ . 

Sailing on January 21,1930. $2000 and upward. voyage. Limited to small membership. ee E Sy 


West Indies Cruises Mediterranean Cruise 2 LAND CRUISES IN 


Four Winter cruises on the new ‘““Slatendam’’ Q Sailing January 23, on the “Carinthia” AMERICA” 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


126 Newsury Srreet, Boston, MassacHusEtTts 
New York, 606 Firra Ave.; New York, 225 Fiera Ave. ; Boston, 165 Tremont St. ; Philadelphia, 1601 Wautnut St.; Chicago, 176 NorntH MiomGan AVE.; 
Detroit, 421 Boox Burtp1ne; Los Angeles, 423 West Firtu Sr.; San Francisco, 230 Post Sr. 
and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 
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The Lure of 
The Great Island 


Tn Newfoundland—Britain’s Oldest Colony—nature is kind 
in summer, gloriously compensating for the tempered rig- 
ours of winter. The climate — benign, jovial, gay or lively. 
The scene—Switzerland, California, Spain—rolled into one. 
A country that invigorates, notable in beauty and in its 
constantly changing, constantly revivifying scenes—a place 
for recuperation ... Stern grandeur of massed cliffs — soft 
pastels of fields and hills—a land of clear running brooks 
—and always the surrounding sea . . . The people — sturdy, 
kindly folk not often found along tourist paths, invite you 
to share their colourful land. 
An informative booklet, “ The Story of Newfoundland,” 


is distributed gratis upon request to the Newfoundland 
Information Bureau, 49E Journal Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Britain’s Oldest Colony 
America’s Newest Playground 


EWFOUNDLAND 


Trunks — Luggage 


ISTINGUISHED by all the 
superlative qualities that 

other good Trunks have—5 
“innovations” that their 


NJOY the marvelous beauty of the Hudson on 
your vacation journey to or from New York. 
World-famous steamers of the Day Line afford a day of 
keen enjoyment on this most delightful of all inland 
water trips. 
DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 
MAY 18th TO OCT. 16th 


contemporaries have 
not. .. May we point 
them out to you? 
. .- Please come 


in or send for 
Booklet— 


Seven big white flyers with every facility for luxurious and pleas- 
urable travel. Convenient rail connections. Ideal one-day outings 
New York to Indian Point, Bear Mountain, West Point, New- 
burgh, Poughkeepsie and return. 


Cl Wrorld's Preiser Wardrobe Drunk’ Wa. 
an “Gnueration” —and Sh Ail ras All 


INNOVATION TRUNK CO. 


Retail Headquarters for the Smartest Trunks & Hand Luggage 


New York, 10 East 47th St. 
Convenient Washington, D. C., 1020 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Stores Denver, Colo., 411 17th St. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


At better department stores and luggage shops in all principal cities ww 
the United States, Canada, South America and Egypt. 


Ask that your ticket read by Day Line or we will accept 
through rail tickets between New York and Albany and 
Albany and New York. Write for illustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 


West 42nd Street Pier New York City 


: 
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3 From “Picturesque Italy” 
A VISTA FROM THE PALACE OF THE DOGES i 


of the glories of the Doges’ Palace at Ven 
the beautiful sixteenth century*church of San 
one of the finest creations of the Renai<:ance. 


he church, is of later date, having been built 
in the last part of the eighteenth century 


The superb arcades that are one 
vistas in the city. Here is 


ice form graceful patterns in 
facade is considered 


stone framing some of the most glamorous 
Giorgio on the little island opposite the Piazza of St. Mark’s. The pillared 
The campanile, which rises beside t 
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Iron Road 
from Moscow, 
seemed like a gar- 
dem city... It re- 
minded me also of 
China. The inten- 
sive culture of 
melons, vegetables 
and grapes water- 
ed by irrigation; 
the ragged walls 
of sun-baked earth 
separating tiny 
'garden plots; the 
‘leisurely dark- 
skinned natives in 
‘scant clothing, 
‘bending over the 
soil, unceasing, un- 
hurrying — these 
things had nothing 
“in common with 
the tall, ‘sheep- 
skinned peasants 
of the wide Rus- 
sian plains, but 
much in common 
with China. But 
there were far 
more trees than in 
any part of China 
except Kansu — 
trees now flushing 
with autumn rus- 
set and _ yellow. 
There were more 
beasts of burden, 
horses, oxen, oc- 
_Casional camels. A 
novel type of cart 


FTER the heavy wet skies of the Russian autumn, after 
the desert and sparse steppe of the nomad Kazaks, Tash- 


RED HOLIDAYS IN CENTRAL ASIA 


Tashkent, the Commercial Capital of Soviet Turkestan—How Islam Honors Marx and Lenin 


—Modernizing One of Asia’s Oldest Civilizations 
By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Dr. Anna Louise Strong has spent eight years studying conditions in Russia, Central 
Asia and China. In 1921 she went to Russia with the first cars of foreign food to 
reach the famine-stricken Volga District. Since then her activities as a newspaper 
correspondent have taken her into all parts of Soviet Russia and into the remote 
districts of China and Mongolia. The following article is the result of a recent trip 
to the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic in Russian Turkestan. Here one of the world’s 
most extraordinary political experiments is taking place—the incongruous and dra- 
matic union of a venerable Moslem civilization with the dynamic revolutionary activi- 
ties of Soviet Russia. Some of the more striking aspects of this strange experiment 
are described in “Red Holidays in Central Asia.” In the next tssue of “Travel” Dr. 
Strong will give an account of other remarkable changes that are taking place mn the 
isolated Pamir Mountains of Turkestan as the result of that most romantic of modern 
inventions—the radio.—EDITor. 


CELEBRATING THE DAWN OF COMMUNISM 


While the holiday procession in honor of the most radical of modern political doctrines poured 

through the streets of old Tashkent, Uzbek musicians played ancient melodies reminiscent of the 

savage days of Genghis Khan on their long horns and pineapple-shaped drums. The world today 

affords no spectacle more anomalous than that of the peoples of Central Asia welded in a strange 
marriage under the red star of the Soviet Union. 


appeared, high, light, with enormous wheels higher than a man, 
eminently suited to the heavy mud of irrigation districts through 


which it rolls slow- 
ly but inevitably. 
A train of such 
carts passed us, 
going out to work 
in early dawn; be- 
yond them we 
came to the rail- 
way Station. 
Amazing was 
the first view of 
the streets in the 
New Town of 
Tashkent. — the 
Russian section, 
built during the 
final decades of 
last century for 
the new conquerors 
of Central Asia. 
These streets are 
tremendous 
ly wide. I paced 
one and found it 
one hundred and 
fifty feet from side 
to side, including 


two _ thirty-foot 
sidewalks. Two, 
and sometimes 


four, rows of lofty 
trees shaded them 
from the sun of a 


Central Asian 
summer. In other 
Russian towns 


such streets occur 
occasionally where 
an ancient wall 
has been taken 
down to make way 
for a boulevard. 
Here they were 


everywhere, crossing each other, giving a sense of spaciousness. 
the City Park Square, now 


being festooned for the October celebrations; the great parade 
Governor General’s mansion and the 


They ended in many green squares: 


square, between the former 
cathedral, once used only for military 
demonstrations under the twin symbols of 
civil and religious power. Here was to 
be on the morrow the reviewing stand for 
the peoples of the East in procession. 

Many new buildings were going up, sur- 
rounded by the mud and debris of con- 
struction. Among others were the new 
Educational Institute of the Tadjik Re- 
public to train primary teachers to carry 
literacy to the mountaineers in the Pamirs, 
and a new cooperative clothing factory. A 
new two-story building of concrete and 
glass poured in three months of the sum- 
mer according to the “American method” 
was the pride of one of the city’s young 
technicians. It belonged to the Cotton 
Trust and covered efficiently, if not very 
beautifully, an entire half-block. 

My rev eries on the beauty of Tashkent 
were somewhat rudely interrupted by the 
hotel to which I was taken—pretentious, 
utterly dingy and expensively uncomfort- 
able. Its boasted water supply ran slowly 
out of clogged bowls; its boasted electric 
lights went out with frequency; it fur- 
nished one sheet and no towels and charged 
five roubles a day and upwards. I escaped 
to the principal thoroughfare, now known 
as Karl Marx Avenue, which runs from 
the City Park to the former parade ground. 

Flower merchants crowded the side- 
walks with baskets of roses, asters, 
chrysanthemums, each presided over by a 
swarthy son of Allah in turban or small 
plush cap. Under the trees at 
the spacious crossings were per- 
manent booths of fruit and nuts 
and sweets; enormous clusters 
of purple and golden grapes 
festooned their rafters; mam- 
moth apples and pears made in- 
terior decorations of red and 
yellow. There were plenty of 
almonds, verv cheap, and large 
cakes of halva, an odd-tasting 
confection of oil and honey. 
Other square booths announced 
themselves as “Pravda Vostoke 
Booth” No. 9, or 16, indicating 
that they were installed to sell 
this newspaper, “Truth of the 
East.” These newsstands, in 
uniform design, are scattered 
from one end of Tashkent to 
the other, and carry, besides 
their parent newspaper, twenty 
or more illustrated journals and 
a supply of paper, pencils and 
envelopes. Often on holidays 
and Sunday closing of other 
stores I bought my typewriter 
paper and envelopes at one of 
these stands. 

All the city was preparing for 
the holidays. Red streamers 
were entwined with merchan- 
dise in the shop windows; sta- 
tues of Lenin were flanked by 
posters wine thesn City, spark: 
around a central fountain, work- 
men were building a great red 
star, mingled with greens and 
electric lights, visible down half 
a dozen thoroughfares, which 


thrown over the head concealing the whole figure. 
with a special net made of horsehair. 
obligatory for all women except decrepit crones and young girls not 


at 
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A QUIET SMOKE 


The Uzbekians are very fond of their native 
tobacco which they smoke in pipes that look 
like a modified form of the Turkish narghile. 
Considerable care must be taken to make this 
somewhat clumsy apparatus burn properly. 


SHROUDED WOMEN OF UZBEKISTAN 
In their fight for woman’s freedom the Communists are making a 
desperate effort to prohibit the use of the faranja, the hideous ‘veil 
worn by Uzbek women. As an outdoor costume the orthodox Moham- 
medan women are forced to wear long, sleeveless gowns which are 


more than twelve or thirteen. 


radiated from this center. b 
ner extending across the street called upon “All! All! All!” te 
attend the football match between Moscow and Tashkent to take 


place on the fourth, the sixth and the eighth 1 in the Stadium of 


The face is cover=d 
These barbarous garments are 


At the entrance to the square a bz 


Youth). I turned to the left up another 
broad, shaded street and reached the Red 
Army Club, in one large hall of which was 
meeting the Women’s Conference of Cems 
tral Asia. ’ 

Here were the only people of Tashkent 
who knew no holidays, to whom celebra= 
tions were merely so much ay ae 
ganda arrayed im colorful form for 
parade- loving populace. The Women a 
Section of the Communist Party of Cen 
tral Asia was considering the hard and 
bloody fight for women’s ‘freedom. Their 
sessions went on morning and evening; 
they turned aside for no frivolities. Down 
in the backward villages their members 
were being violated, tortured and murder 
ed. The men, even Communist men, under= 
rated their difficulties. They must prepare; 
they must organize; they must struggle. 7 

Comrade Murateva, leader of the con= 
ference, is of a type common to all lands 
and ages, estimable and never happy oF 
comfortable—the woman born to refonm 
the world. The first words I heard her 
speak, in conversation with a woman dele 
gate, were typical : “This year we must 
take the paranja (the hideous veil worn by 
Uzbek wore) and finish with it; this 
must be the historic year.’ li she 
had lived in the America of the last cen- 
tury, she would have smashed saloons with 
Carrie Nation; if she had lived in England, 
she would have wrestled with the police 
for suffrage; being a modern 
Russian she had naturally join- 
ed the Communist Party, where 
her energy and earnestness had 
made her head of the Women’s 
Section for Central Asia. As 
such she had an advantage over 
her American and English coun- 
terparts; she had a much wider 
variety of causes to fight and 
worry over, both because of the 
backwardness of the land and 
the complex perfection towards 
which she aimed. It was not 
merely veils on women’s faces 
that she had to finish with. It 
was drunkenness and sloth and 
graft and ignorance, and just 
plain lack of interest on the part 
of the young. 

To listen to her speech was to 
feel a depressing sense of the 
endless limitations of mankind. 
“Are we getting any help from 
the Young Communists,” she 
asked rhetorically. “If we speak 
gently, we must say: ‘Not very 
much.’ If we speak truth, we 
must say: “Not any at all.’” She 
denounced the “Kalym,” or pur- 
chase-money for brides given by 
local custom; it was harder to 
detect since it had changed from 
payment in camels to payment 
in cash; it was no better than 
prostitution, yet Soviet Regis- 
tration Bureaus in local villages 
actually condoned such mar- 
riages by registering them as 
legal. It was painfully clear, as 
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istened to Comrade Murateva’s list of the evils in Central 
sian villages, that to the end of her last fighting breath she 
ould never have a holiday. 

Yet Tashkent took holiday in spite of her, and with a stu- 
dousness I have never seen in any holiday before. In the 
ond hour of Murateva’s speech I turned to the secretary of 
e meeting. “What time do the government offices close to- 
y?” I asked. ; 

She glanced at her watch. “It is after one o'clock. They are 
dy closed. They 
ill not open again for 
hree and a halt days.” 
Thus simply and with- 
jit warning three and 
half days holiday 
e down on Tash- 
lent. I had arrived that 
norning; I had had no 
me to make acquain- 
ances. What could I 
jo with three and a half 
ys in which all offices 
ere closed? There 


‘rade. Unions, which 
lose somewhat later than government offices. I 
Bastened thither to get a list of clubs and celebra- 
ons. In the last few minutes before closing I 
f-cured a note from the Cultural Section of the 
Brade Unions, asking all workers’ clubs to show 
ie a good time. If for the coming days I could 
| 0 nothing serious, I might, with this letter of in- 
roduction, see how Tashkent takes holiday. 
| The seriousness of a holiday in all its glory is 
nknown in our Western lands. We 
re incapable perhaps of the ulti- 
nate leisure of the East; our tram- 
‘jay workers and restaurant waiters 
fnd newspaper reporters, at least, 
aust uphold society by working. In 
Wfashkent the tramways stopped; 
nly on foot could I proceed to the 
tlemonstrations. The newspapers 
teased; from Wednesday to 
junday morning the world’s 
}vents were withheld from us. 
"he larger restaurants closed 
hat the waiters and cooks might 
ave a holiday; only a little dairy 
|anch near the hotel, run by the 
jroprietor’s family, stayed open 
Mp reap the golden harvest. As 
“| sat here in the afternoon a 
i ug-peddler entered, enticing me 
vith glimpses of the ancient 
S veaves of Merv. The waitress 
trove him out: “You can’t sell 
tere, and your kind of trade is 


"orbidden, anyway, on_ holi- 
: lays.” Evidently, those who 


ailed to appreciate the blessings 
Mf leisure had it enforced on 
hem. 

In contrast to holidays in any 
‘!Suropean land, the sale of spir- 
ts ceased on the afternoon be- 
“ore the celebration began. 
\runkenness must be avoided; 
holidays are not for dissipation! They are devoted to theaters, 
vands, processions, motion pictures, games, museums and a 
@ifozen workers’ clubs with continuous entertainments. All of 
these places, I found, were crowded to suffocation. 

4 The formal center of the three holidays was, of course, the 
“hnniversary celebration on the morning of November seventh. 
As early as eight o’clock the air throbbed with distant drums; 
athe streets were sprinkled with groups of workers and clerks 
‘and women, wearing red rosettes or red ‘kerchiefs, going in 
4rregular formation to their station in the parade. Big auto- 
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FRESH FLOWERS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


On holidays the streets of Tashkent are radiant with flowers. T 

fellow with his fragrant wares balanced easily upon his head is typical 

of the vendors who move through the crowds or sit on the sidewalks 
before their baskets of roses, asters or chrysanthemums. 
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trucks rushed past, crowded with madly cheering children. From 
the balcony of the Labor Temple, to which I had secured an 
entrance permit the previous afternoon, I watched the workers 
with their banners passing beneath the trees of Karl Marx Ave- 
nue, Transport workers, construction workers, office girls with 
red-crowned heads. Two comely Uzbek maidens marched 
proudly, with red plush caps on long black curls, each bearing a 
rifle, while a placard made it evident that some of the once- 
veiled women of the Uzbeks were now members of “shooting 
clubs” and were taking prizes for 
marksmanship. Groups of Young 
Pioneers appeared, more bands, 
and the Friends of Aviation. 

Rather commonplace, after all, 
this parade in New Town. Sim- 
ilar to a thousand other parades 
that day occurring in every city 
and town of the Soviet Union. 
Over in Old Town, the native 
city, a more picturesque proces- 
sion was forming. A friendly 
Russian whom I met on the bal- 
cony of the Labor Temple and 
who learned that I was a for- 
eigner in Tashkent offered with 
hospita- 
ble kindliness 
to take me 
thither. No 
trams were 
running; the 
way was long 
and muddy. 
Sisiup pt me, 
splashing, we 
came to the 
shore of the 
Syr Darya River, and 
began to see how old 
Asia celebrates. 

On the hard, beaten 
banks of a yellow, mud- 
dy stream were the 
Chai-Khannas, or tea- 
gardens. Sitting on lit- 
tle mats or platforms or 
on the solid clay, the old 
and middle-aged males 
of the Uzbek nation 
lounged at ease. For 
their entertainment, 
dreamy musicians 
thrummed monotonous 
stringed instruments; 
waiters bearing long 
pipes sold smokes in 
turn to customers; long- 
bearded merchants at 
stands gravely carved 
slices of melon for purchasers 
who ate them drippingly in 
the streets. Lord of all the 
ceremonious morning was tea, 
sipped slowly and lovingly from 
flattish cups without handles, 
The consumer of tea, in these 
crowded yet leisurely spaces, 
where time was not and the 
hours slipped by even as the 
centuries in placid contemplation of their own quiet emptiness— 
the consumer of tea was always male. Far away from the roof- 
tops the women watched for the procession, or hurried along 
the narrow sidewalks like walking pillars, covered from head to 
foot by the hideous paranjas. Respectable women of the East 
have no part in public holidays. 

At the entrance to Old Town, the native city of Tashkent, two 
streets converge, widened in recent years by the tramway to 
thirty feet in contrast to one hundred and fifty feet in New 
Town. A festal arch above one of these streets, crowned by 
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the globe of the ea 
procession would 
mile up this 
mosque now housin 
dreds of spectators 
from distant roofs 


SiT2ange Maria: 


the afternoon 
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ictober.” The rest of the audience waited 
atiently, knowing no doubt how impos- 
ble it was to get in anywhere else. The 
ay was a contemporary drama on the 
oblems of flaming youth, but I did not 
pait for it. 

In front of the Construction Workers 
lub, on Karl Marx Avenue, I met a 
indly secretary. As soon as he knew 
sat I was an American, my entrance was 
bsured. “Let her in, let her in,” he cried 
> the waiting throng. “Here’s an Ameri- 
Yan comrade come all the way to Tash- 
Jent to see us present Sacco and Van- 
etti!” With this plea he even induced 
acquaintance of his to give up his seat 
ear the front for my benefit. 

It was in truth a drama of Sacco and 
fanzetti which I witnessed, played here 
far Tashkent in the club of the Con- 
‘truction Workers. Compiled by a Lenin- 
rad author from the collected notes of 
he trial, it skilfully and brutally por- 
-ayed the Communist view of “class jus- 
in American courts. Seldom have 
seen such a cumulation of tragedy in 
he old Greek sense of inevitable doom. 
remembered also those morality plays 
f the Middle Ages which were intended 
jot merely to produce a drama but to 
rouse the life of the audience. Never 
save I seen a modern drama which so 
ompletely fulfilled such a function. The 
udience was obviously sharing the class 
truggle which occurred on the stage. 
Through the last scene of family fare- 
‘vells in prison the whole auditorium was 
shaken by sobs suppressed in coughing; 
ut when the wife of Sacco collapsed 
iysterically into his arms three women 
7n the hall shrieked aloud, and one went 
"nto such an uncontrollable fit that she 
jad to be carried from the room. As the 
Past curtain closed with Sacco and Van- 
Wetti vanishing behind black bars into a 
peed glow, waving “Farewell, farewell, 
pcomrades,” it was not to an imagined 
stage group that they were appealing, but 
directly across the footlights to the con- 
struction workers of Tashkent. The con- 
struction workers of Tashkent were an- 
swering across far spaces, ready in that 
moment to die for the revolution in 
America. . . Clearly there was nothing 
frivolous about the holiday celebration in 
this workers theater. 

Several other clubs I saw during the 
holidays. The Red Army Club, through 
the rooms of which I passed to and from 
the Women’s Conference, receiving an 
impression of chess-boards, dominoes, 
reading-room and a large central hall gaily decorated for an 
evening meeting. The club of the Communist University where 
three hundred young men were trying to crash the gate and get 
mto an already packed assembly. Mildly and hopelessly a Rus- 
Stan proiessor was exhorting them: “Don’t be hooligans,” for 
which they nearly mobbed him, declaring that he had insulted 
them by calling them hooligans. He took me around the block 
and across the deep pools of mud to another entrance, and I 
was enabled to see the program for which so many were unsuc- 
cesstully fighting. 

“Those are the boys of the Workers College,” he explained 
tome. “They have no club building of their own, and no place 
to celebrate the holiday. So they try to break into the celebra- 
fon of our university. We have 1,500 seats, and have sent 
tickets to various educational institutions, including the Workers 
College. But there are not enough to go around, and these boys 
think they can get in by sheer mass pressure.” The program 
tor which they fought seemed to me hardly worth the struggle. 


TASHKENT UNITES UNDER THE RED BANNER 


Few spectacles in the vast Soviet Union are more colorful than the holiday processions in Tashkent. 
Uzbeks from city and plain, Russian railroad and factory workers, rough peasants in long flapping 
robes of many colors, Turcoman horsemen from the deserts, emancipated Mohammedan women in 
long head shawls and the Young Pioneers in khaki shirts all unite under banners blazoned with 
Soviet slogans and surge through the narrow streets of the Old Town. The revolutionary spirit 
in Turkestan, aroused by years of oppression by the tzarist authorities, antedates the overthrow 
of Russian aristocracy. All Turkestan, however, was not successfully organized into native re- 
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publics until 1924. 


One excellent speech lasting more than an hour; followed by a 
painfully crude propaganda drama acted by the students, and 
then many musical numbers in native costume. The professor 
explained that the Mohammedan races have never had drama, 
since it was prohibited by their religion, and for this reason the 
student acting is very poor. The music was distinctly better. 

It was impossible to see all the entertainments going on in 
Tashkent. An American business man whom I had met on the 
train recommended the circus where “the strongest man I ever 
saw” held twelve men aloft while he strolled around the stage. 
Acrobats from Kazakstan and riders from the desert enhanced 
the performance, which he declared one of the best he had ever 
seen anywhere. 

Other friends regretted my absence from the banquet of the 
“Pravda Vostoka” the chief Tashkent newspaper. It cost five 
roubles a plate, a lordly sum for a reporter or compositor. But 
everyone connected with the paper managed to be there. “The 
people were thick as porridge,” I was told, “but about midnight 
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lots went home 
with their chil- 
dren and the 
rest. OLs ws 
danced till 
three in the 
morning. And 
the food,— 
twenty kinds 
of zakuskas, 
osetrina,  Ca- 
viar, all kinds 
of meat and 
fruits and 
drinks. Why 
showldn’t there 
be; it cost five 
roubles even 
buyin eit 
wholesale 
through our 
c 00 perative.” 
This is the real 
Russian style 
of celebration, 
to save on 
necessities in 
order to ban- 
guet grandly 
together. 
During the 
afternoons the 
fun. went on, 
fast and fur- 
10Us, Yeeut 
much of the 
celebration 
would hardly 
have counted 
Se - WLaL Int met 
Western lands. 


Waiting lines half a block long stood in front of the three mu- 
seums, the Art Museum, the Museum of Central Asia, and the 
Inside the crowds were so thick 


Museum of the Revolution. 
that it was hard to go from room to room. 
Only at nine o’clock in the morning was 
easy access possible; by ten-thirty they 
were all again crowded. It is a young and 
vigorous people that spends holiday in this 
manner. 

An original statue by Michael Angelo, 
brought to Tashkent by a royal collector, 
was the gem of the Art Museum. Depict- 
ing an exquisitely serious boy hard at work 
with his chisel, it was at all times sur- 
rounded by an admiring group of Uzbek 
youngsters. There were some famous 
Italian masters among the paintings, but 
most of the collection was Russian, ad- 
mirably arranged from the standpoint of 
popular education. In each room a printed 
placard gave a complete catalogue of the 
room’s contents, together with a few lines 
describing the characteristics of the period 
it covered. Thus the masses who visited 
were able to understand without the cost 
of a catalogue. 

In the former Governor General’s man- 
sion, now used as the Museum of Central 
Asia, thousands passed each day before the 
admirable collection showing the life of 
birds, beasts and men in this ancient coun- 
try. Crowds hung over relief maps, or 
gazed at mountain paintings of the Pamirs, 


or stared at stuffed tigers from the jungles and chamoix from 
Still greater masses thronged the rooms of 
handicraft and ethnology, where modeled Uzbeks, Turcomen 
and Kirghiz are shown at looms or making pottery or hammer- 
ing metal in native costume and appropriate dwellings. About them 


the icy heights. 


BOKHARA HONORS THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Once the stronghold of Moslem learning and the implacable enemy of the infidel, “Holy Bokhara” now 
This venerable city, which formerly possessed more than three 
hundred colleges and innumerable mosques, is surrounded by a mud wall about seven miles in circumfer- 
After the Russian Revolution Bokhara continued to be the residence of the 
Emir until 1920 when he was overthrown by the young Bokharian revolutionists. 
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The Soviet Republic of Uzbekistan occupies 
the central part of Turkestan between the 
rivers Amu-Darya and Syr-Darya, compris- 
ing an area larger than the States of Texas 
and Maine combined. The population of 
Uzbekistan is approximately five million 
people, three-fourths of whom are Uzbeks 
while the remainder are Kirgiz, Cossacks and 
Russians. Thus far the political and educa- 
tional work of the Soviet Government has 
been most successful in the towns. However, 
Mohammedanism still remains the principal 
religion of the people, women are still isolated 
and polygamy customary. 
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The city became part of 


of their underground printing press and of the prison cars i 
which they were taken away to exile. 
prison cell with a tiny, barred window, sat a dummy prisone 


In a life-size model of 


under the wondering gaze of Uzbek chi 
dren. Pictured records of the life of Frunz 
were here also—the Soviet War Com 
missar who was a famous native son ¢ 
Turkestan. Here were crude weapons an 
shoddy uniforms from the early days ¢ 
civil war, already passing from memor 

Much history unknown to the worl 
could be gleaned from these documents. « 
year before the rest of Russia, Turkesta 
revolted —a nationalist revolt in 191 
against the conscription of native force 
labor. It was bloodily suppressed. Th 
general who put it down remained in con 
mand of Turkestan even after the fall ¢ 
the tsar in distant Petersburg. Graduall 
the pressure of the local workers remove 
him. A month before the Soviet revolutio 
in Russia the workers’ soviets of Tashker 
again took power prematurely, and wer 
crushed by an armed expedition sent b 
Kerensky. The local troops were alread 
honeycombed with revolution, ready to sid 
with the workers. So when news came c 
the rise of Soviets in Petersburg, the ger 
eral in Tashkent tried to disarm the loc 
soldiers; they resisted, and the civil wa 
was on. 

From the “workers fortress” in the rai 
way shops, the revolution organized itse! 


and attacked. After four days’ fighting the city was in thei 

But this was only the beginning of a struggle whic 

continued many years. 

easily separated by war from the central government of Moscov 
(Continued on page 52) 


Tashkent, a far outpost of empire, wa 
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a separate roadway for ordinary traffic. 


THE IRON BRIDGE FROM THE CATHEDRAL SPIRE 


Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 
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The mighty Iron Bridge which spans the Rhine at Cologne is broad enough for a double line of rails and 
Heavy towers of stone flank the two ends of the bridge and 
three parallel arcs of steel span the river, giving the structure an appearance of overwhelming massiveness 
and strength. On the opposite bank to the left are seen the buildings of the International Pressa Exhibition. 


we ee MASTER CIT Y OF; THE, RHINE 


The Transformation of Medieval Cologne into a Modern Metropolis—Following Twenty 


N the thirteenth century master builders and churchmen of 
constructive ability 
monumental work in the Rhenish city of Cologne and for 


rare imagination and 


Centuries of History—Some Superb Municipal Achievements of Today 


By J. KLAHR HUDDLE 


undertook a 


national Pressa Exhibition Buildings, representative of modern- 
ity, having a bizarre type of architecture which would have been 
discarded by the artists of antiquity as grotesque. 


In its con- 
trast tOnethe 


centuries artisans and labor- graceful 
ers worked mightily but 
their creation remained un- 
finished. 

: Then it seemed the task 


-was too great. There came 


cathedral opposite it is a 
forceful reminder of me- 
chanical progress, a seeming 
unnecessary challenge 
thrown down to an age that 


a pause, again of centuries. 
But a modern people of su- 
perior resourcefulness and 
capacity fell to the incom- 
pleted task and in 1887, 
more than six hundred 
years after the first ponder- 
ous blocks had been _ laid, 
the Cologne Cathedral, most 
beautiful and most cherish- 
ed of German Gothic edi- 
ficés, raised its commanding 
twin spires above the Rhine. 

In 1928, within a period 
of a few months, directly 
across the Rhine rose the 
tall tower of the Inter- 


Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 
GERMANY’S GREAT COMMERCIAL WATERWAY 


Beneath the great bridges spanning the Rhine at Cologne passes a continual 
procession of steamers, tugs and barges carrying the industrial products of the 


new Germany. A large harbor and spacious quays have been constructed to 

handle the constantly increasing traffic of the post-war era. Scarcely more than 

a century ago when Cologne was occupied by the French it was a poor, decayed 

city of some 40,000 inhabitants. Now it is the third city in the new German 
Republic. 


is past. 

Perhaps in no city in the 
world is there today a 
keener struggle between the 
medieval and the ultra mod- 
ern than in the city of 
Cologne. Cologne is some- 
what neglected by American 
tourists although visited an- 
nually by fifty thousand of 
them, more or less. The 
traveler who visits Cologne 
is ordinarily content with a 
visit of but several hours or 
with an overnight rest, 
while he awaits the boat 
which will take his party on 
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Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 


A GLIMPSE OF COLOGNE’S CATHEDRAL 


Cologne Cathedral, perhaps one of the most impressive Gothic edifices in Germany, was 
begun in the thirteenth century. However, it was not until six centuries later that the great 
spires which rise to a height of five hundred and fifteen feet were finished. The former 
Emperor William I celebrated their completion in 1880. The designer of the cathedral, Ger- 
hard of Cologne, who knew the whole of northern France, is thought to have drawn some 
The cathedral as it now stands, though it is in one sense 
a largely modern building, follows closely the original plans of Gerhard and his successors 


of his inspiration from Amiens. 


in the fourteenth century. 


the famed Rhine River voyage past historic Bonn and the Seven 
Mountains, home of dainty Snow White and Red Rose, the 
seven dwarfs, fire-spitting dragons, ugly long-nosed witches and 
those other friends and bogies of our childhood, on to Coblenz 
and Ehrenbreitstein, held by the American Army of Occupation 
after the World War. 


In Cologne the traveler has visited the Cathedral and depend- 
ing upon his individual reactions has emerged from its arched 
nave with an impression of awe or with a feeling that you 
surely see a great many American cars in Germany, considering. 
But with this cursory view of the Rhineland’s metropolis he has 
missed much of vital interest to the student of culture and 
progress as well as to the traveler of ordinary inclinations. 

Like Paris and other European capitals Cologne was in 
medieval times a strongly fortified town with great, ugly stone 
walls, at once protecting against aggression and barring expan- 
sion. The massive ramparts extended for a distance of four 
miles in a semi-oval from northern and southern extremities on 
the Rhine bank. Included within them was an area of nearly 
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lighted streets and sinister alleyways and of 
hovels in the usual purposeless manner of the 
gloomy Middle Ages. But at the same time a 
city of medieval marvels, characterized by pro- 
fane structures of surpassing magnificence, pin- 
nacled churches, and proud bishops’ palaces and 
gardens as well as by the mansions of the wealthy 
townsmen—a city then a Mecca for singing pik 
grims, a goal of the world’s travelers, the center 
of north-central European trade. 

For the Middle Ages Cologne was already an 
ancient town. Its beginnings were under the 
Romans and thus originated the name, often a 
puzzle to the youthful adventurer in geography. 
The word is simply a variation of the Latin 
Colonia, for Cologne was a Roman colony estab- 
lished by Claudius Caesar, and was the frontier 
town where his daughter Agrippina was born. 
The original name was Colonia Agrippina, some- 


the drift of centuries to Cologne, in the com- 
monly accepted French and English forms, and 
Koeln, with many variations in German. 

The frontier outpost was in the heart of the 
region endeared to boyhood by the good Julius 
Caesar and the names of a number of the Ger- 
manic nations he so highly respected are per- 
petuated in the nomenclature of Cologne. There 
is, for instance, Ubier Ring, a shady boulevarded 
street which traverses ground where once the 
grim Ubii trimmed their lances. 


evidences of its historic origin. A long section 
of the original Roman wall is treasured and ex- 


At the Wallraff Richartz Museum in Cologne 
is also preserved a portion of a pagan temple and 
collections of Roman antiquities found in the 
vicinity are numerous and of compelling interest. 

Cologne was far enough up the Rhine to be rea- 
sonably safe from the early Norse invasions, yet 


>, situated at a point where navigation was always 
It was a natural and logical trading™ 
It became a leading member of the 


possible. 
center. 

Hanseatic league, although at times somewhat 
recalcitrant and independent of League principles 
and policies. At some distance from the craggy 


four square miles, an area of narrow, foul, dimly 


turnip patches, with here and there groups of 


times Colonia Agrippinensis, abbreviated during 7 


cavations in the city limits have discovered several © 
of the original stone gateways which formed the ~ 
means of ingress and egress in the ancient colony. 7 


strongholds of the robber barons in the hills” 
farther up the stream, the city was ever the cham-7 
pion of independence of the Feudal System and 


It was beside 
the town of the Ubii that the Romans built their 
fortified settlement. The city has preserved many 7 


ye a ne 


—— 
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its self-sufficient stouthearted burghers waged 


many a stiff combat against the ruthless, thieving 
knights of the uplands. Its ships found their way to England 


and to the other lands of the north. Merchants of the south — 


came thither to make their sales, purchases and exchanges. 


The development of Cologne was independent of the patron-— 
age of kings and its guilds and tradesmen were self-reliant and 


bold. Paris was ever the plaything of monarchs; Dresden, Mu- 
nich and Vienna were the homes and pride of royalty; Berlin is 
a modern creation of the Hohenzollerns. Cologne was and re- 
mains a city of the church and of the people. Strength de- 
veloped with its own efforts and the city early became renowned 
throughout Europe. 


The city hall is esteemed as one of the purest examples of — 


German renaissance art. The Guerzenich Building, a non- 
sectarian building erected early in the fifteenth century for com- 


mercial and social purposes by two brothers named Guerzenich, — 


stands today a monument to the private zeal and enterprise of 
Koelnish merchants. In this building the Burgomasters of the 
city have entertained emperors, ambassadors, archbishops, and 


today its spacious halls, resounding in the morning to the raucous 
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calls of the Cologne 
stock exchange, echo 
in the evening to 
the speeches of 
notables from all 
parts of the world. 


eo, l-org nee? s 
churches, many 
Mating from the 
ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, reared their 
imposing towers 
over the Rhine be- 
hind the turreted 
city walls and the 
medieval boatman 
and the traveler on 
the river eagerly 
awaited his _ first 
view of the jagged 
skyline of the 
metropolis, then 
one of the most im- 
pressive in Europe. 


Local history is 
filled with stirring 
haves of those 
strenuous days. The 
heroes of the town 
are sung in story 
and in. chyme. 
There was the his- 
toric struggle be- 
tween bold M at- 
thias Overstolz and 
his thirty supermen, 
when they beat off 
the Duke of Lim- 
burg and his four 
hundred who were 
stealing into the 
town through a 
tunnel opened by a 
traitorous and 
worthless shoe - 
maker called Hab- 
nit, which _ trans- 
lated means “Has- 
nothing.” The Duke 
thought to collect a 
considerable tribute 
from the wealthy 
residents of the 
town, but he was 
fortunate to get 
away with his skin. 
The townspeople to- 
day recall the event at the Ulre Pforte, Ulre Gate, where they 
have preserved the original tower of the wall under which 
Mathias and his men cursed and fought for the preservation of 
their civic rights and liberties. 

There was also the day when the members of the town guilds 
confiscated the property of the nobles, an event promptly com- 
memorated by the tower of the Rathaus raised in the first dec- 
ade of the fifteenth century and paid for by the gloating guilds- 
men out of the confiscated wealth. 

Cologne’s legends remind one of Parisian legends in their 
number and by their sacredness to the true Koelners. They 
have erected a carved fountain in one of the main squares of the 
city to the memory of the seven gnomes, the beloved Heinzel- 
maennchen of the Cologne schoolchild, and the thoughtless wife 
of the poor tailor whose feminine curiosity frightened the in- 
dustrious little men away. The Guignol of Paris frequented 
by cheering, breathless youngsters in the Champs Elysees is 
duplicated for the youth of Cologne in the Haenneschen Puppen- 
schau (Little Hans Puppet Show), where the adventures of the 
hero draw the same plaudits and the base villainy of the villain 


age-old skyline. 


thousand trains rumble every day. 
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THE TWO. BANKS OF THE RHINE AT NIGHT 


Illuminated by thousands of electric lights and silhouetted against the night the buildings that line the two banks of the 
Rhine present a significant contrast. The river front of old Cologne, seen in the upper picture, retains in large part its 
With the exception of the modern spires of the Cathedral it is much the same today as it was in 1600 
when the spire of St. Martin’s church on the left, a well frequented Benedictine Abbey nine hundred years ago, dominated 
the view along with the choir of the then unfinished Cathedral whose new towers are visible from a radius of many miles. 
The Church of the Dominicans where Albertus Magnus debated now overlooks a modern railroad station in which a 
The skyline on the modern bank of Cologne presents an even and monotonous out- 
line broken by the tall tower of the Pressa Exhibition. 


the same juvenile jeers. Every corner, every cobblestone in the 
pavements of Paris has its history. So with Cologne. Though 
the stories, legendary and historic, of Cologne’s streets and by- 
ways have not been so widely sung as have those of Paris. 

In addition to numerous abbeys, sanctuaries for the most 
learned scholastics of the times like Albertus Magnus and 
Duns Scotus, medieval Cologne boasted scores of churches. 
Many of these were architectural masterpieces and any one of 
a dozen of them is today worth inspection and study. The 
relics treasured in their shrines are of historic and poetic signifi- 
cance—the relics of the three Holy Kings, or wise men; the re- 
mains of St. Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins; and many 
others. 

The curious legend of St. Ursula is one widely studied but of 
uncertain origin. Returning from a worthy pilgrimage to Rome, 
the beautiful and virtuous Ursula, a Briton princess, at the head 
of a company of eleven thousand virgins, encountered a wild 
band of Huns who were laying siege to Cologne. The barbarian 
chieftain sued for Ursula’s favor and was rebuffed. With his 
men he forthwith set upon the maidens and slaughtered them. 
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FAR-FLUNG ISLANDS OF MALAYSIA 


Seeking Glamour in the World’s Largest 


Archipelago—Holland’s Bloody 


Struggle with Primitive Superstitions—A Savage Bacchanalia at Ceram 


By HUBERT S. BANNER, F.R.G:S. 


HE anchor-chain goes roaring down, startling us out of 

our beauty-sleep. Hurriedly we don our wraps and tum- 

ble up on deck, sending a comatose Javanese “boy” sham- 
bling off in search of coffee and bananas. Then we rub our eyes 
and gasp. 

Our ship casts a tremulous, snowy reflection upon waters blue 
with that profound azure that belongs to the Molucca Sea. 
Yonder, a group of outriggers dip and curtsey to a slow, oily 
swell. And behind, soaring abruptly from the universal blue 
into a smother of cloud, a mighty, browny-green hump of forest- 
clad mountain. To the south looms Tidore’s hazy sugar-loaf; 
beyond, two other dim cones of paling blueness that are Motir 
and Makian; and across the east stretches the long, straggling 
coast of Halmaheira. 

“Ja,” answers the captain, hurrying past on his lawful oc- 
easions, “this is Ternate.” 

Ternate! If any spot there be remaining with power to strike 
back through a veneer of civilization and progress to the primi- 
tive glamour that lurks in every one of us, surely it is here. 
Grim and uncompromising, yet beautiful with a savage loveli- 
ness, Ternate stands in the lonely sea like some mighty sentinel 
charged with a message to remind us that we are on the thresh- 
old of great mysteries, that soon we shall have entered the 
vast tract wherein Malaysia merges by almost imperceptible 
stages into Polynesia. 


But Ternate has another message too. Gazing at the little 


white township that sprawls along the coast, we are translated 
into a dim era of relentless strife when the maritime powers 
of Europe that were fought like wolves for the spice-trade of 
these magic, fabulous islands. Something of the hard, unyield- 
ing ruthlessness of that age still abides—or is it illusion ?—in 


the frowning sugar-loaf peaks shooting up out of the still, blue 
water into the brighter blue heaven, in this immense, calm 
spaciousness of sea and sky. And of a certainty it abides in 
the relics of man’s handiwork; over yonder in the -mouldering 
old town are a hundred monuments, not to ancient savagery 
alone, but to a tenacity and steadfastness of purpose.that must 
awaken our admiration, bloodstained though their story. 

The jetty is crowded with natives anxious to sell us souvenirs. 
Some offer screeching scarlet lories ; some try to sell us a.woolly 
little cuscus; others would have us purchase inferior specimens 
of periodot and jacinth. And hordes of children..struggle for 
place to sell us what look like withered twigs—actually sprigs 
of that seaweed popularly held to contain radium and, when 
worn on the wrist like a bracelet, to constitute.a remedy for 
rheumatism. 

What a history this tiny island, set amid the deep»seas, has 
witnessed in its day! Here, one following another; reigned 
twenty viceroys of Portugal, to be succeeded, between. 1610 and 
1619, by three stout old Governors-General of the Dutch’ East 
India Company. Then, when Jan Pieterszoon~ Coen -had 
mastered Jacatra and established himself as Governor-General 
at Batavia, Ternate became the seat of a series*of fifty of the 
Company’s Governors. Five English Residents there were dur- 
ing the British occupation of the East Indies in Napoleon’s 
closing years, followed by two Viceroys of the Republic, until at 
length, in 1818, the first Dutch Resident was installed by the 
King of Holland. 

Chief of the island's relics is Fort Oranje, constructed in 1697 
by Cornelius Matelieff and restored between 1871 and 1874. In 
form it is a bastioned rectangle, even the names of the several 
bastions savoring of the glamour of those swashbuckling times 


\ NATIVE VILLAGE ON THE ISLAND OF FLORES 


While most of the inhabitants of the island of Flores are mainly of Malay origin net 
ing in the interior bear a close resemblance to the Papuans who live further east on the island of New Guinea 


+} cl binned neonie hi 
the dusky-skinned people hy 
It is these people who hold 


traders, fishermen and saltworkers 


buffalo sacrifices, one of the most spectacular exhibitions of unadulterated savagery in the Malay Archipelago, Lt is one of thetr curious | 
the earth is holy and inviolable and during severe droughts they only dig tor water In the parched river beds as a last resource This 


heavily thatched houses 


typical of their villages 
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that gave them birth: Groot Zeebolwerk, Klein Zeebolwerk, 
Gilolo and Roael—what names to roll around your palate! And 
surely this Latin inscription, graven on stones from the old hos- 
pital building, is eloquent of an age when Bible and broadsword 
were never far apart: 

“Tf thou be sick and needing medicine, here shalt thou find no 
remedies, nor any surgeon able to succour thee, unless it be with 


& 
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ARMED WARRIORS OF TIMOR LAUT 


Only recently have the Dutch succeeded in bringing comparative law 
and order to the savage islanders of Timor Laut. A blood-thirsty and 
murderous people, their principal recreation was, and occasionally still is, 
head-hunting. Their drums are covered with skins of slaughtered foes 
and the women use the dried intestines of dead enemies for sashes. 


God. But immediately shall both surgeon and medicines be 
forthcoming, so thou hast first prayed to the great God with a 
clean spirit.” 

On the wall above the entrance-gate hangs a bronze bell dated 


CELEBRATING THE FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD 


To assure their dead comrades an impressive entry into “The Village of 

Spirits,” their Paradise, the Halmaheira villages hold an annual Festival 

of the Dead. These priests and native musicians are part of the pro- 

cession which carries the sea water that is used in the incantations and 
induces clairvoyance. 


1603, the oldest bell in all the Archipelago. It belonged origi- 
nally to a Spanish monastery in the neighboring settlement of 
Nostra Senora del Rosario, and on its edge is graven the follow- 
ing beautiful prayer to the Virgin: 

“Flower of Maidens, like unto a rose or lily, intercede with 
Thy son for the salvation of believers.” é 

What tales that bell could tell of ancient peace and strife. It 
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served the Portuguese and Spaniards; summoned by its deep 
voice. the monks would wend their solemn way to Mass in the 
Church of San Paulo. And how often, in the passage of the 
bloodstained centuries, did its brazen tongue clang out the call 
to arms, presently to thrill the listeners with a more measured 
beat that was the signal of victory gained, How often, too, did 
it send forth a frenzied warning of tremblings in the heart of the 
mountain, tremblings that heralded, likely enough, some frightful 
convulsion which should blot out every living thing? 

A breath of wind, even as we stand before the gateway, 
swings the old bell an inch or two. It emits a single faint note, 
solemn and doleful. ... But in the enchantment of the place 
the natural explanation pales. No, of a surety that was the 
ghost of some age-old note that came floating to us through the 
dim corridors of time—tolling, perhaps, for the passing of some 
stout-hearted servant of the company, stricken down at his task 
in this lonely speck of land set amidst the waste of sea, so many 
thousand miles from the dear fatherland he should never see 
again. . . . eet ‘ 

The whole place is instinct with that illusion of the oblitera- 
tion of intervening centuries which seizes one so often in regions 
where great dramas of history have been enacted. One has but 
to close one’s eyes to catch the very outlook of those long-dead 
valiants who consented with a careless laugh to exile here, beset 
by unknown perils of nature and from man and from disease, 
well content with their lot if through their sacrifice might be 
consolidated the vantages won by the agony and blood of their 
predecessors. And surely—or is it imagination again ?—those 
grim days of ruthlessness are unfolded, too, even in the mien of 
the native population, whether those of true Malay ancestry or 
those of Portuguese descent. Look at yonder fellow squatted 
at the water’s edge before his tawdry, low-roofed dwelling of 
atap, gazing dully at his own unlovely reflection. Hangdog and 
villainous of feature, tousled and decrepit, he might well seem 
to bear yet in his miserable frame an indelible impress of the 
old conquerors’ heels—a figure of living death, a wretched 
travesty of humanity, a symbol of hope crushed out of existence. 
But those who know will tell you that his misery is simply the 
outcome of centuries of in-breeding. ... The present-day in- 
habitants of Ternate, moving listlessly in their squalor in the 
shadow of the Peak’s frowning, cloud-capped majesty, have been 
well compared with maggots squirming in the very shadow of 
Olympus. 

Farewell, Ternate! It is time to relinquish you to the ghosts 
that surely haunt you. What a history! What a succession of 
romantic, often disreputable, figures! There was the Arabian 
adventurer who in 1350 instructed the King of Ternate in the 
art of shipbuilding, so that his people conquered the Xulla Isles; 
by 1377 he had acquired the first rank among the Kings of the 
Moluccas. There was the Queen Regent of Ternate who in 
1513 disputed with Almanzor, King of Tidore, the honor of hav- 
ing a Portuguese fort and garrison. Poor innocent. She would 
speedily have ceded her claim could she have foreseen how soon 
the wily De Britto would deprive her of her regency, and how 
so soon as 1530 Fonseca would be pursuing a Ternatean King 
through the forests with fire and sword. Then there were the 
Dutch who in 1624 commenced hostilities against the inhabitants 
of the Moluccas for selling their cloves to other strangers—un- 
believable effrontery!—and who a little later privately drowned 
the King of Halmaheira, with five-and-twenty of his subjects, 
“lest his public execution might excite a tumult among the peo- 
ple.” 

And so it went on through the centuries—fire and sword car- 
ried to the wretched islanders by usurper after usurper, for no 
better reason than that the poor souls had the misfortune to in- 
habit a spice-producing region. But the fault was the fault of 
the times. Death and torture were every-day instruments of 
greed that knew no shame. 

Halmaheira is another name of glamorous timber. Halmaheira, 
or Gilolo, sprawled across the sea like a lifeless star-fish, much re- 
sembles Celebes in its general configuration; but here you shall 
find already peculiarities of lore and culture that are essentially of 
that transitional region which shades off Malaysia by impercepti- 
ble stages into Polynesia. Indeed, although there has been an 
unquestioned intermixture of races here, you shall find among 
the Alfurs a stature and other physical characteristics which un- 
mistakably indicate the Papuan, and it was in this island that 
Wallace claimed to have discovered the exact dividing-line. 

We step ashore somewhere on that long coastal reach they call 
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the Bay of Sahu. A short walk brings us right into the heart 
of a big, straggling village. But we are made aware at once 
of something very much amiss. For it is a village of the dead, 
apparently. Here is no murmur of human voices, no bleating 
of goats or barking of dogs: none of the stir and bustle gen- 
erally so inseparable from native life. The empty houses seem 
to be in the last stage of delapidation; many of their roofs have 
sagged in completely. The paths are smothered in weeds; more 
weeds choke the gardens. It is as though some dreadful epidemic 
had swept the district and blotted all life out of existence. 

The explanation, when at last we have it from a_ fellow- 
passenger, is a curious one. Halmaheira villages, it seems, have 
populations large and healthy, but the populations do not live 
in the villages; or at least, they only live in them for a very 
brief space in each year. For the remainder of the twelve 
months the people quarter themselves in the immediate vicinity 
of their dry ricefields, far away among the foothills of the moun- 
tain ranges, only descending to the coast when the harvest-time 
is over and the fields can spare their labor. 

But even as we stand listening to our fellow-passenger’s little 
lecture a sound comes faintly to our ears on a chance puff of 
breeze—a steady, pulsating murmur difficult of definition. 

“Drums,” pronounces our amanuensis, holding up a finger for 
silence. “Some other village—and not very far off, either—is 
holding its annual Festival of the Dead.” 

Festival of the Dead! By unspoken consent we move off in 
the direction of the sound, and on the way we are told something 
of what this betokens. The main purpose of the festival, it 
seems, is to ensure for those of the community who have died 
during the past year a grand entry into the Village of Spirits, 
their Paradise, wherein hitherto they have not been permitted to 
tread. To that end will have been prepared a Gargantuan ban- 
quet—the spiritual essence of it for the nourishment of the hun- 
gry waiting souls, its material substance for the enjoyment of 
the celebrants. Of the spiritual essence, however, a consider- 
able share will go to the shades of earlier-departed members of 
the community; touched by such generosity, surely they shall 
give the new dead a doubly friendly reception, which by 
natural consequence will put these last in friendly mood towards 
their relatives left behind on earth, so that the bread cast upon 
the waters shall indeed return to the casters... . 

But see, we have arrived at the village. And how different 
is its appearance from that of the deserted hamlet we left back 
yonder. By communal labor the houses have all been mended 
and cleaned up, the village temple redecorated and provided with 
the furniture necessary for the comfort of the guardian spirits 
—in miniature, however, for the celebrants are canny souls. On 
every side preparations are in full swing for the coming orgy. 
Men are returning laden with the spoils of hunting and fishing ; 
the women are all busily pounding rice or baking sweetmeats. 
And that knot of village elders over there is solemnly deliberating 
upon the duration of the festivities: whether they shall last for 
five, for seven or for nine days—a question mainly of finances. 

But where are the drums we heard? Nowhere in sight, 
though we have been ceaselessly aware of their dull throbbing 
somewhere in the vicinity. Now, though, the noise abruptly 
swells in volume, augments to a deafening clamor accompanied 
by a nerve-racking clash of gongs and cymbals, as a quaint pro- 
cession comes winding into sight out of the jungle. At its head 
walks the head priest, muttering his spells; musicians follow, 
and behind them novices bearing bamboo tubes filled with sea- 
water. Then comes a priest carrying a long staff, wherewith in 
passing he strikes the trees and shrubs in order that their sacred 
influence may be duly exercised. And behind him walk women 
who pluck from each shrub thus smitten as many leaves as there 
are days of feasting in prospect. 

Of the sea-water and leaves, with the addition of a generous 
admixture of citron-juice, soured palm-wine and Spanish 
pepper, the villagers brew a fiery, biting fluid. With this the 
head priest anoints his colleagues’ eyes to produce clairvoyance. 
Then he begins a solemn spirit-dance. The novices follow his 
lead. Faster and ever faster grows the pace, till all are rotating 
madly with foam-flecked lips and starting eyeballs. At last 
they sink in convulsion, but only to resume the dance with re- 
newed abandon so soon as their strength has been restored with 
a little food. 

So it will continue, dancing and rest in rapid alternation, for 
three days and nights, when it will be assumed that by this time 
all the good spirits will have assembled in the village. Then 
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the mediums will be led in procession to the beach to cleanse 
themselves from the influence of every power of evil, and after 
that will begin the real feasting for the benefit of the dead. For 
on the fourth day will be set in the temple wooden puppets rep- 
resenting all the past year’s deceased, surrounded with food and 
drink in abundance. Again thrown into trance, the mediums 
will invite the dead to participate. There will follow a respect- 


THE BLOOD RITE AT CERAM 


This curious rite is part of ceremonials which take place when the youths 
of Ceram are initiated into the estate of manhood under the all power- 
ful secret society of the Kakhian. These spears and swords dipped in 
blood are carried back to the village to indicate that the novices have 
been slaughtered and offered up to the spirits. According to supersition, 
after the youths have been devoured by the spirits they are, if fortunate, 
reborn again into the state of manhood. The Kakhian society has been 
one of the most powerful enemies of the European colonization in Ceram, 


ful pause to allow the spirits opportunity of consuming their 
shadowy meal in peace, and then . . . the celebrants will be free 
to make a start upon the substance of the banquet. 

For days on end they will dance and gorge themselves with 
food and drink until nature revolts and they collapse. But on 
the last day of the feast they will emerge from their homes to 
take part in the grand masquerade, signalizing the entry of the 
dead into the Spirit-Village, which is the climax. All will have 


donned their finest raiment, hoping to impress the spirits with 


MEMORIALS TO THE DEAD 


These fantastic umbrella-like structures are erected in Flores villages as 

part of their most important religious rite—the Boa Waé. Before these 

memoria's to the village’s ancestors halts the priest on that solemn 

occasion when he invites the august dead to attend the great annual feast 
given in their honor. 


their wealth and thus ensure for their own dead an extra-special 
place of honor in the land of souls. Some will be tricked out 
in the finery of a bygone age: old embroidered jackets from the 
court of Ternate; pairs of epaulettes hung all over the anatomy 
as well as in their rightful position; ancient militia-uniforms; 
white-plumed officers’ shakos; glittering stars of tin-foil; even 
an occasional time-battered top-hat! And among them will 
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gyrate sinister figures of horror in dark 
robes of palm-fiber surmounted by hideous 
masks, meant to represent those evil spirits 
who withstand the entry of the dead upon 
their inheritance. 

Uninterruptedly the drums will throb, the 
cymbals clash. At sunset the puppets will 
be placed on a decorated table and once 
more the priests will dance themselves into 
wildest frenzy. A last long dirge, sung in 
unison, will float up among the palm-tops— 
the final ave atque vale to the dead. Then 
unbroken gormandizing until the wild din of 
the festivities sinks gradually into the silence 
of universal intoxication. ... 

There are so many queer aspects of man 
and his doings in this vast transitional 
region. I would like to tell you at length 
about the strange male “priestesses” of 
South Celebes: how because ancient custom 
ordains that women, and women only, shall 
officiate, and because furthermore the sup- 
ply of suitable women is inadequate, men 
must fill the deficiency; and hew, in order 
to comply outwardly with established usage, 
these men become possessed of a devil, at- 
tire themselves in female raiment, adopt a 
falsetto voice and a mincing gait, and, as a 
final ceremonial to complete the conventional 
metamorphosis, are solemnly addressed by 
their assembled offspring as “Mama.” I would 
wish to tell you, too, of the bloodthirsty is- 
landersof Tanimbar, or Timor Laut, to whom 
the Dutch succeeded in bringing comparative 
law and order a bare fifteen years ago; 


whose one recreation is head-hunting, and whose villages 
are accordingly perched on the edges of unassailable crags, 
like eagles’ eyries; whose drums are covered with the skins 
of slaughtered foes, and whose womenfolk use the intestines 
of dead enemies for sashes ; in whose code, however, a head 
is a head, no matter whose, so that the dictates of vendetta 
may conveniently be satisfied upon the person of any casual 


Silane Cis ememe 
The inexorable laws of “space” forbid. 


in Ceram, the other in Flores. 


With the possible exception of Acheen, I doubt whether 
any component of the wide-flung Netherlands Indies can 
have put up a more obstinate resistance to the civilizing 


hand of Holland than 
the island of Ceram and 
its immediate neighbors ; 
expedition after expedi- 
tion—often tedious and 
bloody— was necessary 
before this region could 
finally be subdued in the 
early years of this cen- 
tury. Even on the tiny 
islet of Bandaneira, 
well to the southward, 
you may see a moulder- 
ing Dutch fort whose 
moss-grown stones are 
eloquent of bygone bat- 
tle, murder and sudden 
death. But all through 
the history of Dutch 
colonization in these 
wild, outlandish tracts 
Bible marched shoulder- 
to-shoulder with the 
sword, aS we are re- 
minded by, for instance, 
the quaint little white- 


Let me then 
present in conclusion just two pictures more, the one set 


A SON OF TIMOR LAUT 
The aborigines of Timor Laut are a splendid 


race, the men often being more than six feet 
tall. Dutch punitive expeditions have largely 


restricted the violent head-hunting activities 
of these savages, but their life remains primi- 
tive. 


T hus odd 
fein Cue ae 
serves aS a 
deucso. fa 
tion for one 
of the native 
estates on the 
islamd “ort 
Lombok. 


Courtesy Royal Packet Navigation Company 
MALAYAN FRESCO 
Exotic scenery and a rich variety of colorful costumes characterize the less familiar islands 
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the southern coast of the island of Ceram. 

To one factor beyond all others the diffi- 
culties encountered in Ceram were mainly 
due—the existence of the politico-religious 
secret society known as the Kakhian. In the 
first place, membership was and still is uni- 
versal; for it is only by his initiation into 
its rites that the Alfur boy enters upon the 
estate of manhood. And in the second 
place, its secrecy was originally no idle term; 
its doings were secret in very truth, for the 
amply sufficient reason that a death-penalty 
stood prescribed for infidelity to the oath of 
silence as regarded its transactions. Add to 
this the salutary effects of fear of the mighty 
nitus, or ancestral spirits, to whose honor 
and glory the rites are performed, together 
with the fact that initiation takes place at an 
age tender enough to receive an imperish- 
able impression, and it will become evident 
that the Dutch colonists were confronted by 
very real obstacles when the Kakhian was 
made the basis of resistance to their en- 
croachment. 

When, at puberty, dawns the day for an 
Alfur boy’s initiation, he realizes himself to 
be standing on the threshold of the most im- 
portant crisis of his life. A terrifying 
enough crisis, too; for from hearsay he knows 
that in the Kakhian-house, buried some- 
where in the secret deeps of the forest, his 
sacrifice will be demanded by the mitus; that 
they will devour him utterly, and that his 
being subsequently vomited forth from the 
dark underworld to a reunion with the com- 


panions of his former carefree life depends entirely on the 
caprice of those same dread ancestral ghosts. 
ceremony one to be awaited with eager anticipation as well 
as with fear and trembling; for, once safely through the 
ordeal, the candidate will be received forthwith into the all- 
powerful society, will be entitled to participate in its coun- 


Yet is the 


cils, will be reckoned marriageable, and— 
supreme privilege—will accompany the head- 
hunting expeditions which the Kakhian cult 
prescribes. 

On the fateful day the local heads of the 
society perambulate the village, summoning 
the candidates by name in deep and awful 
tones. This is the signal for the women 
and children to retire 
far into the forest, 
lest their unfitted 
eyes behold aught of 
mysteries in which they 
have no portion. Then 
long-drawn and agoniz- 
ing are the leave-tak- 
ings; for what mother 
can say whether ever 
again she shall look 
upon her little son? 


The men, meanwhile, 
have all assembled in 
‘the baileo, or village 
temple, for the indica- 
tion by magic means of 
the Kakhian “fathers,” 
called masaloas, whose 
duty it will be to stand 
by and support the can- 
didates, two “fathers” 
to each. This prelimi- 
nary concluded, the 
masaloas march off to a 


of the Malay Archipelago. The Portuguese, beginning with an expedition in 1509, were 
the first Europeans to attempt colonization of these islands. They were followed in the 
seventeenth century by the English and the Dutch who contended for commercial su- 
pansy Today the greater part of the archipelago belongs to the Netherlands. After 
ong and costly wars they have introduced a comparatively efficient system of justice and 
administration in all but the most remote sections of the islands. 


sombre accompaniment 
of flutes and gongs to 
fetch their charges. The 
boys are led forth and 
escorted to the baileo, 


washed church in 
Haruku, the small island 
wedged between Am- 
boyna and Saparua off 
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and there they must now wait 
for two long days under the 
strict supervision of their 
masaloas and the head priests of 
the cult, supplied with only just 
sufficient food to keep them 
alive. Indeed, they are fated 
not to enjoy a square meal until 
the whole ceremony is  con- 
cluded; for it is obviously of 
paramount importance that they 
exhibit, on their return to life, 
a condition of exhaustion con- 
sistent with the appalling experi- 
ence of being devoured by the 
mtus. 

At the expiration of their two 
days’: preparation the youths are 
blindfolded and conducted in 
solemn procession through the 
forest to the Kakhian-house, 
where, upon pain of death, none 
save the initiated may enter. 
Taking their charges by the 
hand, the masaloas conduct 
them within and seat them in 
two long rows. 

Immediately pandemonium 
breaks loose, the assembled 
members of the society vying with one 
another which shall produce the most 
soul-terrifying din. Some blow weird, 
trumpeting notes on enormous bamboo 
bassoons, some thrash swords and 
shields together or pound the war- 
drums, others beat like maniacs on 
great gongs. Men stationed outside 
shake the walls and uprights of the 
frail structure with might and main till 
it sways and trembles as though smitten 
by a cyclone. It can be imagined with 
what quaking hearts the candidates’ 
mothers and sisters, listening to the 
uproar from afar, whisper to one an- 
other that the nitus are surely advanc- 
ing to their terrible meal. But what 
must be the dread of the candidates 
themselves, stationed at the very heart 
of the fiendish cacophony? Weakened 
by lack of nourishment, kept in a state 
of stygian darkness, they never doubt 
hut the ravenous spirits are clamoring 
around them for the promised sacrifice, 
that the moment of their fate is upon 
piers 

Their condition—nerves strained to 
Snapping-point, brains bemused to a 
state receptive 
of any illusion 
—is now con- 
sidered ‘suitable 
POMuemtore = Te- 
mainder of the 
ceremony. The 
trightful din is 
suddenly suc- 
Eeieded by “a 
breathless hush 
no less _ terrify- 
ing. The head 
Priest passes 
trom candidate 
to candidate, 
placing in the 
hands of each 
one in turn the 
wide end of a 
huge bamboo 
speaking- 


craft. 


such a common sight in the East Indies. 


GREETING THE STEAMER 


At every port of call in the East Indies steamers are met by native fishing 
This proa is loaded with a typical group of Malay fishermen who 


are always fascinated by big modern vessels. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARCHIPELAGO 
The Malay Archipelago is the largest group of islands 
in the world, for it includes, in addition to the Dutch 
East Indies, the great islands of Borneo, New Guinea 
and the Philippines. On Borneo alone the whole of 


the British Isles might be set down and still leave 
room for 


vast forests. 


SHIPPING WATER BUFFALO 


On many of the islands there are large herds of water buffalo, the invaluable beasts of burden which are 
These reluctant beasts which are being forced aboard this lighter 
at Soombawa are destined for Batavia, Java’s principal seaport. 
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trumpet, through which his 
voice comes booming in solemn, 
deep-toned exhortation which 
the boys experience no difficulty 
in believing proceeds from the 
chief of the nitus himself. Let 
them strictly act and abide by 
the Kakhian rules for so long 
as life shall endure, nor ever 
under any circumstances what- 
soever divulge the secrets of 
the society to the profane 
or uninitiated world, lest 
they incur the unspeakable 
penalties prescribed by the 
ancestral spirits for the trai- 
tor. 

At this point the bandages are 
abruptly removed from the boys’ 
eyes. Once again they are ad- 
dressed, but now in normal 
tones: bidden indelibly imprint 
on their hearts the obligation 
they have taken. Then ensues 
for them a period of several 
more days’ fasting, during which 
they are circumcized, their hair 
cut as an offering to the nitus, 
and the symbol of the Kakhian 
tattooed on their breasts or foreheads. 
Messengers, meanwhile, have carried to 
the village swords and lances dipped 
in blood for token that the novices 
were duly slaughtered in the Kakhian- 
house and offered to the spirits. 

And now at last the womenfolk may 
solace their anxiety in activity, for it 
becomes their task to provide a suf- 
ficiency of tempting delicacies, at an 
appointed spot in the forest, to incline 
the hearts of the mitus to generosity 
and move them to render up the boys’ © 
souls. At the Kakhian-house, how- 
ever, the adult men now give them- 
selves up to noisy junketing, and on 
the ninth day or so from the com- 
mencement of the ceremony they es- 
cort the novices back to the village in 
triumphant procession, proclaiming 
them men miraculously restored from 
death to life, while an enormous ban- 
quet is prepared in the temple. 

But actually the youths are as yet 
far from restored to, at all events, 
normal life. They behave as thotgh 
completely helpless, can scarcely walk, 
talk or eat, fail to recognize their own 
families. In 
theory this is 
due to their be- 
ing still par- 
tially under the 
influence of the 
nitus, and it is 
held to be only 
natirall thea t 
those newly 
biomi aga ni 
should e xh ibit 
some ineptitude 
in the ways of 
men. In actuali- 
ty, however, it 
need scarcely be 
said, their con- 
dition is simply 
the outcome ot 
physical and 
(Cont. on p. 55) 
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CRAVE 


SPAIN’S VIVACIOUS COMMERCIAL CAPITAL 


Barcelona, City of Sunshine and Gaiety 


Watching the Pageant of Life Along the 


Ramblas—Night Life and Barcelona’s Music Halls 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


to corrode the otherwise delightful atmosphere and cus- 

toms of Catalonia—of Barcelona in particular. If you 

don’t hurry and manage to visit Barcelona sometime within the 
next fifty years, the change for the worse may be deplorable. 
Fortunately, at the present writing, there is little to worry about, 
Barcelona is safely Spanish—or Catalan, for it refuses to be 
called Spanish. 
Barcelona is 


{ MIERICAN movies, motors and mechanics are beginning 


larger than Madrid and is 
called the commercial capital of Spain. 
But don’t let the accent of the “commer- 
cial’ deter you. It is Spanish commerce, 
the middle name of which is manana! 
(Tomorrow !) 

When in Spain, go with the tide! Don’t 
froth, or fret, or fume. It will get you 
exactly nowhere, whereas you really want 
to get somewhere. Here is an example: 

We arrived in Barcelona from Madrid 
at about midnight. We were tired and 
sleepy after our fourteen-hour ride and 
wanted to go home and go to bed. We 
followed the porter with our luggage up a 
broad flight of stairs and finally came in 
sight of the long line of hotel porters 
through which we had to run the gauntlet. 
We had no preference or prejudices. We 
just picked out the first fellow who spoke 
pigeon-English. His cap had just as much 
gold lace on it as the rest. We were, how- 
ever, a little suspicious of the fact that his 
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Barcelona’s famous flower-lined Las Ramblas are a series of 


mercial and industrial city in Spain, Barcelo 


The Catalan peasant is made of sturdy stuff. 
Nearly a hundred years old, this fellow re- 
mains hale and hearty and is still equal to 
his generous daily quota of wine. 


ON BARCELONA’S SUNNY BOULEVARDS 


é ] Z boulevards traversing the city and dividing it into two parts. 
with pedestrians, they are the center of the open-air life so characteristic of the Catalan spirals : 


hotel had no waiting bus. Our suspicions were strengthened 
by the porter next in line telling us in French that his. rival’s 
hotel was intolerable! but his hotel was magnifique! 

The bags appeared on the scene and I asked the carrier, “How 
much?” He smiled sadly and said it was entirely voluntary on 
my part. Knowing the rate to be fifty centissimo per bag, 1 
resolved to be generous and doubled it. When I handed the 
money to him he let out a howl as though he had been stabbed. 
He called on God and passerby as his wit- 
nesses that he was being wronged. He 
pleaded with bystander to lift the bags. He 
told me I could keep my money. I asked 
him how much he really wanted and he 
told me double what I had given him. 
Then I got mad, handed him what I 
thought it worth and we rode off leaving 
him haranguing a crowd about the matter. 


It was the cheapest taxi ride I ever had 
—three passengers and bags outside, at the 
rate of twenty cents a mile, and no tips al- 
lowed! 


“My hotel!” announced our cicerone, 
across the way. We were unloaded on the 
sidewalk with assistance of neither door- 
man nor bellhop. Our little man carried 
in all the bags to a tiny elevator just big 
enough to admit ourselves. He pressed a 
button and we drifted upwards—one, two 
three, four, five floors! Our hotel oc- 
cupied the three upper floors of an office 
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1 Thronged at all times 
Despite the fact that it is the most important com- 


na has not permitted industrial preoccupations to destroy its vivacious personality, its color and its 


love of gaiety. 


pointing proudly to a huge stone building — 
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ADORNING THE STREETS WITH FLOWERS 


The huge altars of flowers which brighten so many of Barcelona’s streets give the city color and fragrance the whole year round. Barcelona's in- 
habitants are for the most part Catalans, a race of different blood and tongue from the rest of Spain and allied by language to the peoples of South- 


ern France. 


building. We were ushered into a high- 
ceilinged room with an air of rectitude 
about it. There was a large bed with 
some of its vitals missing and a smaller 
bed into which one sank fearfully. They 
resembled Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in 
the bed family. A radiator was mildly 
tremulous with the heat that had been 
promised us. The running water had 
been intercepted somewhere and_ the 
faucet only hissed at us like an angry 
goose when we turned it on. This was 
the Barcelona we went to bed with. 

Ah, the Barcelona of the morning was 
another matter! Sunlight was stream- 
ing through our dilapidated French win- 
dows—like a mild day in May, while the 
rest of Europe was in the grip of zero. 
I stepped out on our little balcony. Just 
below was a broad terrace of Valencia 
tiles shaded by tall palm trees sur- 
rounded by a garden of blooming flow- 
ers. Near us were shops and private 
apartments with a balcony, or open-air 
porch, for every floor on which hung 
bird cages filled with songsters all sing- 
ing and joining a score of busy house- 
maids in their crooning Catalan songs 
while on every roof one or more roost- 
ers were crowing! Over the housetops 
soared the lovely central spire of the 
Cathedral with the lacy pinnacled 


ECCLESIASTICAL POMP 
The church festivals and civic and ecclesiastical pro- 
cessions in Barcelona are almost as animated and 


picturesque as those of Seville. Many medieval 
customs still defy modern industrialism. 


While Castilian is the language of officialdom Catalan is the tongue used ordinarily by perhaps seventy percent of the people. 


lanterns of the twin towers, standing be- 
side it like bridesmaids. And, beyond 
was a semi-circle of lovely hills glowing 
in the morning sun. 

What did it matter now if the tea 
they gave us was made of dried mul- 
berry leaves and the coffee was reminis- 
cent of a tannery—we realized that that 
was inevitable in Spain. 

To drift out of a doorway upon the 
Ramblas of Barcelona is one of the 
great experiences of all traveling. 
Fancy a broad avenue mostly taken up 
with a wide promenade hedged with 
shade trees further than you can see 
in either direction. There is a narrow 
roadway on either side for the little yel- 
low tramcars with blue curtains to pass 
and to let through the endless line of 
impatiently tooting taxis, and beyond 
that is a sidewalk in front of the build- 
ings sometimes only four feet wide and 
from which pedestrians are crowded at 
frequent intervals by the rows of tables 
and chairs always taken up by lolling 
café hounds. The principal considera- 
tion is given to the promenade that is 
thronged from early morning until mid- 
night with a colorful crowd that lives up 
to the thoroughfare’s name, for they 
just “ramble” up and down! The pro- 
cession is endless—an old woman with 
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perhaps five shallow 
baskets piled one on 
the other on her head; 
nursemaids with silken 
scarves coiled on their 
heads, white collars, 
cults) and ap Fon 
Lrightening their gray 
uniforms; workmen in 
blue smocks, bérets 
and white cloth  slip- 
pers; housemaids in 
bright colored bed- 
room slippers, carry- 
ing a majolica jug of 
ancient pattern to one 
of the many fountains 
for water, their dark 
features and _ olive 
complexion recalling 
pictures of their Moor- 
ish ancestors; a peas- 
ant woman from the 
country with her gay 
kerchief tied round 
her head and coming 
to a peak behind and 
wearing amazingly full 
skirts and richly em- 
broidered stockings; 
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of Flowers in her lit- 
tle chapel—busily en- 
gaged in wrapping vio- 
lets, anemones, jon- 
quils, mimosa, roses in 
tiny boutonnieres. She 
loves her task and her 
flowers so much that 
she is perpetually ar- 
ranging them and 
seems loath to part 
with them. Every 
woman on her way 
out of the nearby pub- 
lic market stops and 
buys perhaps only a 
sprig of flowers which 
she tucks into her little 
market basket with the 
fish, meat and vege- 
tables, for flowers too 
are a staff of life in 
Spain. 

And so on, down to 
the very edge of the 
Mediterranean where 
you will find a tall 
column with the statue 
of Columbus atop it. 
Here, later perhaps, 


iacleeyed | ourtessn AT THE BIRD MARKED oe 
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ao mms ri ef P mea The Catalan’s love for birds is scarcely less than his passion for flowers. At Barcelona’s blessed isle of Mal 
py NSEV ee popular bird market innumerable songsters and many brightly colored exotic creatures = 
they meet; Rie ee Eran LANs ae or oan 
Ous procession 0 perhaps to America via 
soldiers and priests, monks a liner that gives you a 


and nuns, gentlemen dandies 
of the old school who look as 
though they had walked out 
of woodcuts of the eighties; 
old Catalans in corduroy 
suits, bérets and gay plaid 
shawls folded and laid over 
their shoulders; sailors of 
every nation; sandwich men 
with fantastic signs strapped 
to their bodies; beautiful 
brunettes by the score; an oc- 
casional beggar earning an 
honest living by selling Gov- 
ernment Lottery tickets in 
strips; picturesque “service 
men’—who will carry any- 
thing from a parcel to a pack. 
ing case—standing at every 
corner, with their red mob 
caps (a duplicate of that 
worn in the French Revolu- 
tion) white cloth slippers and 
long blue smock and a collec- 
tion of ropes and straps hang- 
ing over their shoulders. 

We ramble on, pausing 
with the others at every kiosk 
where “English and Ameri- 
can newspapers — Journaux 
Francais — Deutche Zeitung- 
ew’ are displayed on panels. 
At the Bird Market we stand 
and listen to a thousand and 
one birds of every descrip- 
tion in cages that you buy 
with the imprisoned song- 
sters. We pass slowly 
through the Flower Market 
where great altars of metal 
are permanently set up. In the 
center of each sits a stout- 


ish eld lady—like Our Lady 


© Burton Holmes, Fee Gein Carns 
THE CHURCH OF THE SACRED FAMILY 


The builders of the still unfinished cathedral of the Sagrada Familia have 
constructed one of the most bewildering structures in Europe. The Bar- 
celonese say the cathedral does not contain one straight line. 


splendid sail down the Span- 
ish coast, passing through the 
Straits so close that you can 
almost touch the Rock of 
Gibraltar, stopping at Cadiz 
long enough to hop off and 
see the town—and then 
America in eight days. 

And when you are weary 
of rambling on the Rambla— 
if you ever do become weary 
of it!—then the thing to do 
is to drop off into one of the 
orchestra chairs in front of 
a café and watch the passing 
show. The café is the cen- 
ter of the greater part of the 
life of Barcelona. Big busi- 
ness deals, flirting and court- 
ing, general social life, rest, 
reflection and alimentation, 
rendezvous, discussion and 
exchange of ideas on politics, 
bull fights and football matches 
—all are consummated at the 
cafés. The life of many 
Catalans seems to be carried 
on from just one café to an- 
other. So, if the stranger 
wants to see, study and en- 
joy life in Barcelona he 
should become a devotee to 
the café. 

For the present, however, 
we Shall not linger at the 
café—reserve that for later, 
when it will be found much 
more diverting and colorful. 
Now—let us assume it is 
sometime after three in the 
afternoon—is the time to see 
the Cathedral at its best. The 
reason for this lies in the fact 
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that the Spanish use of the gothic in this the most perfect of 
Spain’s cathedrals, has placed all the stained glass windows 
high up above the continuous row of chapels that are set in the 
solid walls of the buildings, The afternoon light shifts down with 
a glorious effect through the centuries-old upper windows and 
casts an aura of strange many-hued light upon the otherwise 
dim interior. You must stand there a few minutes and, then 
the glories of the church will come out to meet your inquiring 
gaze one by one. 


The dark mass in the center will become an enchanting fabrica- 
tion of rich lines that will take the shape of a lovely time- 
stained screen enclosing three sides in which’ scores of choir 
stalls are set like jewels of wood carving. High above each are 
canopies of wood so finely carved in their gothic designs that 
they stand like stiff cones of lace. Beneath each is painted a 
coat of arms—one for each of the royal houses of nearly five 
centuries before who gathered here to receive the decoration of 
the Golden Fleece at the hands of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth. And at another time Christopher Columbus came here 
bringing with him many dusky primitive Americans who had 
been converted to the religion of the Holy Roman Church. Our 
hearts and souls are lifted with our eyes to the tops of the 
twelve gothic columns that support the groined roof and its 
ponderous weight of towers and stone with a debonair lightness 
that leaves free this vast dim area, as though they were poles 
supporting a tent of stone—suggesting the forests, the heavens, 
the stars, infinity and God Himself. They say we have archi- 
tects today. It is one thing to pile a mountain of stones upon 
steel girders, but quite another to spin delicate dreams in carved 
stone that soar hundreds of feet in the air supported by poetic 
genius alone! 

The Cathedral of Barcelona is inlaid and surrounded with a 
corona of architectural and historic gems. In a courtyard, just 
beyond, where the band plays Sunday with the music hedged in 
by the ancient buildings as though in a great deafening sound- 
box, there is a porch at one end of the old King’s Palace. The 
day I saw it the wife of the concierge had hung up a line of 
intimate linen from the duke’s balcony. Below, on this porch— 
in 1493, was it?—Christopher Columbus had been received in 
royal state by his adopted majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
In the splendid hall hard by you will see the scene covering a 
broad wall in fresco. You pass down the narrow alley that 
was once one of the widest streets in the Old City within the 
walls, until you come to two round and partially dismantled 
towers that were the city’s main gate. You will note the small- 
ish ricks used in the lower part and will be informed that they 
were mortised by the Romans as this was the entrance to their 
citadel. Not far away you pass into a patio and ascend a flight 
of stairs and look down upon the remains of a Roman temple, 


two beautiful composite columns of which are still standing intact. . 


But the modern life in the narrow streets is none the less 
charming. Over an area of a couple of square miles—divided 
into unequal parts by the Ramblas—is a delightful network of 
streets, most of which are just broad enough to admit a single 
cart or motor car; others are no wider than you can reach with 
both arms outstretched, having stone posts set in the middle 
so that no sort of hand cart can get past them. The houses 
are five and six stories tall and you look up and just see a slice 
of blue sky. Out of every window is a balcony and on the 
balcony are flowers and plants as though the tenants were mak- 
ing a brave bid to the imagination, in imitation of gardens and 
flowers and sunshine. You go by and peer into dark shops 
where coal and tiny kindling splints are sold, where cabinet- 
makers work lovingly in fashioning furniture and veneers with 
the same tools and in the same manner as their great-grand- 
fathers before them did, where industrious cobblers work all 
day long in little glass houses. In one of the wider streets there 
is a whole row of palaces, each with its splendid courtyard, or 
patio, with an oriel window and carved stairway and gallery 
of stone. In these narrow streets you will find some of the 
finest shops of the town. That is one of the great joys of 
Barcelona—every step launches one on a voyage of discovery. 

One should make the journey to Tibidabo at least an hour be- 
fore sunset and remain until after dark, planning to take the 
evening meal in the great restaurant on the mountain. 

In taking this delightful trip to Tibidabo, one becomes part 


' and parcel of a delightful legend that locates the Biblical story 


: 


of the Devil taking Christ up on a high mountain overlooking 
(Continued on page 46) 


Tossa is one of the many picturesque villages dotting the hilly Medi- 
terranean seacoasts between Barcelona and the French border. 


— — : 

Photo by F. M. Mansfeld 

Barcelona possesses the finest harbor in Spain and one of the largest on 
the Mediterranean. 


One of the most charming spots in Barcelona, the Plaza Real is p anted 
with luxuriant palm trees and surrounded with arcades. 


Photo by F. M. Mansfield 
The Plaza Catalufia is an impressive square with fountains, statues, 
flower beds and subway stations. 
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THE PAGEANTRY OF VENETIAN WATERWAYS 


Midsummer Gaiety Along the Grand Canal—Historic Fetes That Recreate the 
Past 


26 


By REBEKAH WARD ELLIOT 
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the feast which is to last until 
sun-up. From the large hotels 
on the Grand Canal which house 
the smart world of Venice, from 
the fashionable hotels on the 
Lido, they come, past the point 
of the Dogana or Custom House, 
out into the middle of the wide 
Giudecca Canal. The boats con- 
verge near the bridge, where 
they become so numerous that 
they of necessity seem to be 
fitted together like the sections 
Jof a jig-saw puzzle, and it be- 
comes almost impossible to do 
more than drift with the mass. 
) There is much jostling of boats 
attended by more conversation 
on the part of the gondoliers 
and excited exclamations from 
the occupants, but all in great 
good humor. Then a murmur 
as the first rocket shoots up, and 
a continuation of appreciative 
“ohs” and “ahs” over the mag- 
ynificence of the fireworks dis- 
play. 

Shortly after midnight it is 
‘the invariable custom for those 
» who are hardy enough to indulge 
"in such prolonged merriment to 
Se the lagoon, spending the 


oo 
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early hours before dawn on the 
seashore at the Lido until as the 
/ first rays of the sun appear on 
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Venice never wearies of aquatic pageantry by night as well as by day. * l ; 
ondolas, sandolas and barges of all kinds take part in the procession. A 
benevolent municipality offers prizes for the most impressively decorated boats and palaces. 


Thousands of decorated boats, 


‘the horizon these quasi-pagan celebrants wade out into the Adri- 
satic, casting sacrifices into the sea. Until nine or ten o’clock on 


A NIGHT FETE ON THE GRAND CANAL 


hae 
THE GONDOLIERS’ REGATTA 


All Venice crowds the banks of the Grand Canal when the annual regatta of the gondoliers is run over one 


of the most beautiful waterways of Europe. The historic palaces which line the course are brave with flags 
and tapestry in honor of the occasion. 


the morning after boats laden with tired Venetians can be seen 
returning to their homes across the water. The Kedentore is 
over for another year! 

Next to the Redentore—and 
yet is it next, for there are many 
who place it first for sheer de- 
light to the eye—is the Gon- 
doliers’ Regatta. This is held 
usually about the second Sunday 
in September and if it turns out 
to be a typical Venetian Sep- 
tember day the brilliant banners 
will be flying from their stand- 
ards in St. Mark’s Square, the 
water will sparkle in the sun 
and no more perfect setting can 
be imagined than this for a 
pageant. 


From early morning peasants 
stream into the city from nearby 
villages on the mainland or the 
neighboring islands, the women 
in their voluminous black skirts 
and colored kerchiefs, the men 
in their wide-rimmed hats, the 
children in the finery peculiar 
to childhood in Italy. Shortly 
after nine o’clock the booming 
of guns announces the arrival 
of the Royal Family, for if the 
King or Queen do not come in 
person they will be represented 
by the heir to the throne, or by 
the Duke of Aosta, or one of 
his sons. A few moments later 
the royal gondola with four 
rowers in blue and gold, flanked 
by innumerable craft containing 
lesser dignitaries, comes into 
sight around the bend of the 
Grand Canal and making its 
slow and stately passage through 
lanes of cheering Venetians de- 
posits the august burden at the 


This is a typical midsummer festival. 
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steps of the Royal 
Palace. 

Today. the _ royal 


guest usually pays a 
call upon one or two of 
the great ladies of 
Venice, the Countess 
Morosini, one of the 
most famous beauties 
of her time and still a 
very handsome and 
vivacious woman de- 
spite her years; or the 
Countess Robilant, a 
beauty of a different 
type, very tall, dark 
and with an unusual 
charm. The Countess 
Robilant was born a 
Mobcenigo of the family 
which gave to Venice 
one of its most illus- 
trious Doges in the 
days of the Republic. 

Shortly after mid- 
day, boats of all de- 
scriptions begin to 
make their way toward 
the Grand Canal, pri- 
vately owned gondolas 
lined with soft carpets 
and manned by gondoliers in white with gay sashes and hat rib- 
bons, other gondolas engaged for the afternoon by visitors, 
sandalos insinuating themselves where larger boats cannot pass, 
barges of all kinds from the Zattere, the Giudecca and from fish- 
ing villages along the Adriatic Coast.. Only motor-boats are for- 
bidden lest the wash made by them interfere with any of the con- 
testants. 

From the balconies of the palaces lining the Grand Canal 
gaily-colored flags are hung, rare rugs and gorgeous tapestries 
making the whole waterway bright with color. Occupants lean- 
ing from every window complete the brilliant touch. 

An amusing method in force in Venice of keeping the way 
clear is the use of high-powered fire hoses which, sweeping a 
wide path up the center of the canal just before the start of 
the race, effectually 
prevents the most dar- 
ing boatmen from 
further encroaching. 

A furious burst of 
applause and waving 
of handkerchiefs and 
the bissone come into 
sight around a bend of 
the canal. Some half- 
dozen or more boats, 
one in silver, another 
in gold, a third in red, 
then green, violet, blue, 
all curiously carved 
and of ancient design 
and each propelled by 
a dozen or more row- 
ers in medieval garb. 
In one barge are men 
in red and black doub- 
lets and hose, for all 
the world like Lon- 
don’s Beef-Eaters, in 
another some figures 
that might have step- 
ped out of Carpaccio’s 
canvases hanging on 
the walls of the Ac- 
cademia, some _ in 
mauve, others in silver 
cloth, and all bending 
their backs in unison to 
the graceful sweep of 


tion of the eighteenth century festivals. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OF LIGHT 


For over three hundred years Venice has celebrated the Festa del Redentore in memory 

of the deliverance of the city from a great plague. 

the heart of the Venetian are one of the most important features of 

Silhouetted against these lights are seen hundreds of barges loaded with merrymakers. 

The huge structure at the left houses the flour mills on the Giudecca which gives employ- 
ment to many thousands of Venetians. 


CARNIVAL SPLENDOR 


At Venice the stage is always set for pageantry. This glimpse of the annual carnival with 

its bright banners, its decorated barges and its costumed merrymakers is a perfect recrea- 

: ( As a background are the architectural glories of 

Venice—to the right, the Palace of the Doges; at the end of the square, the Byzantine 

splendor of San Marco and, to the left, the famous Campanile originally erected about 900. 

The two Oriental granite columns bear the Lion of St. Mark and a statue of St. Theodore, 
the first patron saint of the ancient republic. 
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the flashing oars. 

One: larger — craft; 
after the manner of the 
ancient galley, and 
rowed by eighteen men 
in white. bears the 
royal guest of the day 
standing at the prow, 
under a red and gold 
canopy, acknowledging 
with bows, smiles and 
salutes the applause of 


the crowds. Now and 
then a very special 
bow to a_ venerable 


lady of noble family 
who from her balcony 
gives the straight-arm 
Fascist salute. To the 
accompaniment of the 
Marcia Reale the pro- 
cession makes its way 
to the Station, .then 
back to the Royal Pal- 
ace. and the distin- 
guished guests take 
their places on the re- 
viewing stand with the 
judges and other of- 
ficials. 

A few minutes later 
and to the sound of a gun the contestants are off. For this 
annual race a special boat is built, following the lines of 
a gondola but smaller and lighter, built for speed rather than en- 
durance. Each is painted in the color assigned to the racers 
and each pair of gondoliers taking part wear sashes to match 
their boats. By the time the Iron Bridge is reached one or two 
have drawn away from the others and the favorites are spurred 
on by the shouting of their supporters en route. When the last 
gondola rounds the turn occupants of palace windows disappear 
into the cool interior for a cup of tea or a vermouth while wait- 
ing for the return. During the season in Venice, from early 
spring until autumn, many of the famous old palaces are leased 
by wealthy Americans or members of the British nobility. A 
festa furnishes an excuse for a party and friends from the 
Lido and from _ the 
hotels on the Grand 
Canal are invited to 
occupy their balconies. 

When nearly an hour 
has passed a hubbub 
below brings everyone 
rushing out again. In 
ae tei sniommlentns: 
around the bend comes 
the first gondola, fol- 
lowed by a second and 
a third crowding for 
second place, the oars 
glinting in the sun and 
the men making a 
brave showing as their 
backs bend to the 
swift strokes. Intense 
excitement reigns and 
until the first three 
gondolas have flashed 
past the judges’ stand 
every man, woman and 
child is in that frenzied 
state of enthusiasm 
that only the Latin 
knows how to express 
adequately. 

These are the two 
great spectacles of 
Venice but a third 
equally picturesque, if 

(Con’t on page 54) 


The fireworks which are so dear to 
this celebration. 
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ie two nations and a 
number of people a 
small point on Lake 
Champlain has been ex- 
tremely popular for three 
centuries. Few pieces of 
land outside of the world’s 
largest cities have had so 
much money lavished on 
them as the tiny penin- 
sula of Crown Point. And 
the moons are _ already 
counted when more money 
and popularity will be added 
to that already planted. 

For one hundred and fifty 
years France spent many a lowis-d’or to make the French tongue 
stick to this point of land. Then England bet the staggering sum 
of $10,000,000 she could keep it British. Both lost, and the 
high stakes lie there in two ancient forts; one romantic and full 
of French color nestled beside the blue meadow of a cove, the 
other gigantic and white in the noonday sun. 

Past these toothless old forts which have seen the crack regi- 
ments de La Reine, de Languedoc, de Royal-Roussillon and 


On the memorial lighthouse erected 
at the tip of Crown Point this group 
recalls the great days when Lake 
Champlain was discovered for France. 


ad ‘THE POWERFUL AMERICAN OUTPOST OF FRANCE 


AMERICAN BASTIONS OF 
IMPERIAL FRANCE 


Historic Strongholds On Lake Champlain—A Tiny Peninsula That 
Cost England Ten Million—Relics of French Colonization 
in New York State 


By FRED, O. COPELAND 


The coat of arms of the 


others of the élite seven of the days of Marquis de Montcalm, 
the Louis, another caravan is about to who defended Quebec 
against General Wolfe, 


march, or perhaps it is more truthful ‘cans the fact that any 
to say whizz. For a bridge is to be of the French nobility 
built across America’s most historic served in the struggle for 
waters at Crown Point so that all the the New World. 
“Little Heavers,’ Sixes and Straight 

Eights can get from New York over into Vermont and back 
again. One wonders how many of them will jam on the brakes 
long enough to examine the myriad of mysterious things which 
lift their wrinkled faces on this point and the opposite point on 
the Vermont shore. 

It is believed from manuscripts handed down by Emanuel 
Crespel of the Franciscan Order, that scalping originated on this 
point. From the very first the French knew it as Pointe a la 
Chevelure, meaning Hair Point. The grim name inspired some 
Englishman to rise triumphant with his mother tongue over the 
usually more pliable French, for he translated it Crown Point, 
a trim and graceful name bearing no trace of its bloodthirsty 
origin. It is to be remembered that scalping originated with the 
whites; the French offering the Indians a little over $100 for 
each white or red scalp and the English offering $500 for a war- 
rior’s scalp and $150 to $50 for women and children. About 
1756 the Senecas turned in 1,050 scalps in one lot. 


For a year in 1755-56 two thousand men toiled to build the massive ramparts of Fort Ticonderoga, France’s military outpost at the outlet of Lake 


‘George. When completed Fort Ticonderoga was the most formidable stronghold then erected on this continent. 


Over ‘its ramparts flowed three 


waves of conquest—the English regiments who took it trom the French in 1759, the revolutionary Americans who-took:tit in 1775. and finally the 
British who recaptured it in-1777, Now largely restored, Fort Ticonderoga is visited by;more than; eighty: thousand tourists annually. 
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It would be bewitching if more were 
known of the village which grew up 
here at about the time Fort St. Frederic 
was conceived by the French with the 
hope of making it the capital for a vast 
surrounding area. However, far more 
than tradition has been left to mark 
this town of mystery beside the waters 
of Lake Champlain. As late as 1860 
enough ruins were visible so that one 
might picture in fancy a single street 
such as one sees beside the St. Law- 
rence or the Richelieu today, a street 
of broken stone similar to macadam. 
So narrow is this street the bell-cast 
eves of the stone cottages seem to lean 
forward ‘as though whispering to the 
neighboring eves across the way. From 
the smooth flagstone sidewalks which 
touch the doorsteps a single isolated 
generation speaks out to us in the Nor- 
man tongue but so faintly our ears do 
not hear them save by tradition. Back 
of the houses were gardens and or- 
chards enclosed by high stone walls 
against which grapevines clung. Cer- 
tainly this busy Norman French mart 
with its 1,500 to 3,000 souls bustling 
about, must have been a place of color 
and interest. On the tables were sets 
of silver plate cunningly flow- 
ered as one will see, if fa- 
vored, in the great paneled 
dining-rooms of the manor 
houses of the seigneuries front- 
ing the Richelieu. Suddenly 
they burned their homes and 
fled, leaving nothing but frag- 
ments of walls and streets, a 
hint of the past as elusive as 
a mirage. 

Beside the village a simple 
stockade fort had been built 
and named Fort St. Frederic 
after Frederic Maurepas, the 
then French Secretary of State. 
In 1749 it was reconstructed 
into a fortress of great 
strength. One 
searching through 
the original Let- 
tres du Marquis 
de Vaudreuil au 
Chevalier de Levis, 
written in the sad 
autumn of 1759 
and sadder sum- 
mer of 1760 just 
before the con- 
quest, will not find 
the word Crown 
Point used in re- 
ferring to the lit- 
tle peninsula. It 
is. always Fort 
Saint - Frédéric. 

Even today any- 
one familiar with 
the great summer 
playground of 
Lake Champlain 
which reaches 
northward like an 
arm of the sea 
could understand 
the need of rub- 
bing his rabbit’s 
foot briskly in the 
middle of the 
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Lake George is not onl 
interesting historical 


cries Of savages and over its waters have 


es 


THE MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 


At the memorial lighthouse at Crown Point gathered 

the most distinguished assemblage of Frenchmen ever 

brought together in this country. They came to watch 

the unveiling of the superb bust of La France by 
Rodin which now adorns the building. 


A 


RURAL FRANCE IN AMERICA 


Little picked stone French cottages with bell-cast eves grew up beside 
Fort St. Frederic and in other sections where the French settled. Those 
that remain add immeasurably to the charm of the countryside. Fortified 


windmills were often built as a protection in times of danger. 


THE WOODED ISLANDS OF LAKE GEORGE 


_in the East. 
es, a Jesuit missionary. 


spots 
Every mile of its mountainsides has 
passed the brilliant armies of both E: 


y one of the most beautiful lakes in America; it is also one of the most 
This superb body of water was discovered in 1646 by 
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in order to get by the French without 
a fishing license and onto the pickerel 
flats beyond Crown Point narrows. The 
sixty-two cannon of Fort St. Frederic 
could easily have reached one no mat- 
ter how closely he crowded the east 
shore. From its high, thick walls of 
limestone a minaret perched on each 
of the Fort’s bastions. The roof of a 
long brick barracks lifted its fourteen 
chimneys under the north wall and a 
tall bomb-proof tower frowned down 
on the narrows. 

It charms one to wander about this 
old ruin on a day such as summer 
brings to the dreamy distances of Lake 
Champlain. You pause for long mo- 
ments here and there and from your 
perch on the walls wonder about a row 
of great circular ovens built into the 
south wall. In the years that have 
gone many of the bricks from the 
barracks, made in France, have been 
carted away, for as the colonists ven- 
tured along the New York shore of the 
lake after the conquest in Canada they 
found the old barracks a handy brick 
mine from which to help themselves in 
the building of their first dwellings. But 
no more brick will be taken. The old 
Fort is reserved for all time 
now by the State of New 
York. 

West of Fort Frederic, a 
pistol shot away on _ higher 
ground, is the partial ruins of 
one of the most gigantic mili- 
tary projects England planted 
on what is now the soil of the 
United States. If one were to 
look at the Fort from the air 
it would resemble in outline a 
turtle, the five bastions form- 
ing the head and four extended 
fects 

It is one of the boasts of the 
little peninsula that Fort Am- 
herst cost $10,000,000. And 
yet, you wonder 
where the money 
went, for it does 
‘not take one deep- 
ly versed in history 
to remember a dol- 
lar was a dollar in 
1759 | And “here 
are ten million of 
them. 

Much of 
money went into 
the ramparts. To 
stand below and 
look one _ would 
say they are of 
earth for they are 
sod covered. But 
dig into one and 
you will find they 
are really solid 
masonry cam- 
ouflaged with 
earth. Other parts 
of the great sum 
went into the four 
great stone bar- 
racks two of which 
remain today. 
These are two 
stories high and 
200 feet long. The 


the 


echoed to the war 
ngland and France. 
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THE ORIGINAL FORT ST. FREDERIC 


Like all other old forts of French and Indian days, Fort St. Frederic 
at Crown Point was first a wooden stockade. In 1742 this primitive 
structure was replaced by a powerful fortress of stone. 


larger, now gone save for a trace, was 325 feet long and three 
stories high; 325 feet is more than one-third the length of the 
world’s greatest vessel. In fact the Fort could enclose a mighty 
ocean liner. Quite a Fort in the wilds of North America in 
1759! 

Not a little of the charm of wandering alone through ancient 
rooms once brilliant with the bustle and uniforms of a glorious 
day is discovering for yourself 
things not mentioned in the 
oft-repeated descriptions of the 
place Halfway along in the 
silence of the south barracks 
mottled with sunshine and 
shadow is an elm, its bulk 
twisting from the walls. It 
may be that you are familiar 
with some maple or elm set out 
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ENGLAND’S TROOPS ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
The most perfectly appointed and smoothly running expedition that ever 


marched on American soil attempted to gain a foothold on Lake Cham- 
plain and take its forts. This army of 15,000 English regulars was com- 
manded by Abercrombie and Lord Howe. 


One might think that on the tiny peninsula of Crown Point 
which bore two of the prominent fortresses of North America 
and an ancient town that there would be a wealth of military 
objects on display as at Ticonderoga. There was no fighting at 
Fort St. Frederic similar to that which took place at the more 
elaborate fortress of Ticonderoga a few miles to the south. And 
yet, curiously enough, a piece of construction in old Fort St. 
Frederic itself points like the 
sights of a rifle exactly to a 
most elaborate collection of 
both military and Indian war 
relics picked up here in spite 
of the lack of open fighting. 
Those who attempt to walk 
the eastern rampart of Fort St. 
Frederic will find their prog- 
ress stopped at one point by a 
subterranean-like cleft in the 


when you were a child; you 
call it to mind after thirty 
years have gone by. It is now 
an ample shade tree. And then 
you look at this large elm 
growing from the walls with 
scant nourishment, and not 
seeded, perhaps, for years 
after the Fort’s abandonment. 
It tells the story. 

In these great, hard stone 
barracks there is one touch of 
luxurious comfort which sets one dreaming. It is the fireplaces. 
Each story and each room had them. Easily there comes to the 
fancy the groups around those open fires; the brilliant coats, 
white wigs, long, slender-stemmed clay pipes and mulled wine 
when the snow squalls drifted their curtains off the foothills of 
the Adirondacks and laid the ice of Lake Champlain in level 
white velvet. 
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THE BLACK WATCH CHARGES 


The’ desperate battle between the Black Watch of England and the 

French regiments of La Reine under the command of Montcalm took 

place on the shores of Lake Champlain July 8, 1758. The English suf- 

fered a terrible loss, twice as great proportionately as that in the famous 
charge of the Light Brigade. 


This old print from the Royal Magazine of London shows Fort St. 
Frederic as it was in 1760. On this tiny point of land focused the deadly 
struggle between England and France for military power in America. 


rampart, a covered way, now 
exposed, leading secretly from 
the fort to the waters of the 
lake. If you descend the ram- 
part here to the place d’armes 
level and enter the old covered 
way you will see a flight of 
stone steps descending dizzily 
to the water. The walls of the 
covered way will now frame a 
slit of sky and water cut in 
half by a point of land crowned with a brick house across on the 
Vermont shore. It is Chimney Point and the brick house con- 
tains a private collection of relics of the most intense interest, if 
one is fortunate enough to see them. 

To reach it one must skirt a cove and walk through a field 
covered in summer with nodding plumes of Queen Anne’s Lace. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE BATTLE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Lake Champlain has seen some of the most intensive naval and land 

engagements of any area of land or water in America. In the war of 

1812 America’s victory over the British fleet and a powerful land force 
shattered England’s plans for invading New York. 
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T was my last 
ji day at Cracow. 
The morning— 
delightfully autum- 
nal—had been 
spent in a drive to 
the Kosciuszko 
Tumulus which, 
looming so near 
from _ the _ plains 
about the city, I had 
' not visited till then. 

One could hardly 
have left Poland 
without paying 
t rib ithemetos that 
august monument 
raised to her hero 
from the dust of 
battlefields where he 
had fought. 

There was still 
another sight even 
more reputed that I 

had neglected—the mines of Wieliczka. They also lay within 
easy reach of Cracow. But the golden afternoon was almost 
too appealing to pass underground. I said as much to a Polish 
companion over the luncheon that we were taking betimes in 
view of the trip. 

He granted it was ideal weather for an excursion to Ojcéw, 
which I had 
likewise not 
seen. Ojcow, 
however, was, 
he argued, only 
feat auceueiac 
scenery, a little 
“Garden of the 
(Go-d' so a aaont 
unique as were 
the Wieliczka 
mines. Where, 
in truth, could 
I find their 
match. They 
had done more 
than anything— 
except the fate 
of Lot’s wife— 
to sublimate salt 
and give it a 
romantic impor- 
tance not enjoy- 
ed by other table 
seasonings. 


The mines 
were Poland’s 
prime curios- 
ity, its contribu- 
tion to the sev- 
enty-times-seven 
““vonders” —1if 
that were their 
number—of our 
modern world. 
Every distin- 
guished visitor 
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The tower of Cracow’s Town Hall is all that 
remains today of a fifteenth century Gothic 
building. It is used now as a museum. 


Poland’s; finest Renaissance buildings. 


IN CRACOW’S MARKET PLACE. 

One of the largest squares in Poland, Cracow’s' market place is surrounded by a number of, historic edi- 

fices including several homes of the Polish aristocracy and the impressive, arcaded Sukiennice, one of 
t Re ‘ It isnot known exactly when Cracow was founded, but it was a 

flourishing city by the tenth century and it became the capital of Poland ,in the eleventh. 
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POLAND’S GIGANTIC CAVERNS 


OF SALES 


Wieliczka, One of the World’s Largest Salt Mines—The Romantic History of 
a Great Industry—Rock-Hewn Chapels and Subterranean Ballrooms 


By UFFINGTON VALENTINE 


to the country was conducted there as a matter of course. I 
would see what an impressive array of notable names was in- 
scribed in the visitors’ book at the mines. Not to go to 
Wieliczka was like ignoring Niagara in a tour of the United 
States. No, it was the only appropriate end to the perfect day! 

So we embarked on the motor-bus that leaves hourly for 
Wieliczka, and as we journeyed through the even landscape, 
with its bits of russet boscage and clusters of peasant cottages, 
my friend told me something about the local geology of a sub- 
stance that had represented a main revenue of Poland’s ancient 
Kings and was still an important natural product of the country. 

“Salt,” he said, “is found in vast, almost inexhaustible quanti- 
ties over a good part of Poland. It exists mostly as layers of 
crystalline rock salt and as brine wells. The greatest number 
of the latter are in eastern “Little Poland,” where the salt in- 
dustry dates from Roman and even earlier times. Mining 
utensils of stone from the New Stone Age have been discovered 
there. The layers of crystalline rock salt are met with in Pos- 
nania, Polish Upper Silesia, and in western Little Poland to 
the east of Cracow where are situated the two State mines, 
Wieliczka and Bochnia, which have been in operation since the 
eleventh century. 

“In the Little Poland beds, that belong to the Miocene forma- 
tion, the salt near the surface is in lumps varying from ten 
to several tens of thousands of cubic meters in size, while at 
a greater depth it is in the form of horizontal or perpendicular 
strata of varying thickness. It is also found in the deposits 
of grey loam. The salt deposits of Posnania are of an entirely 
different character from those of Little Poland and Upper Silesia. 
There the salt is in the form of perpendicular subterranean 

columns called 
} ee mibart Slug 
These exemats 
have a surface 
area_ varying 
from 150 to 45 
hectares, and 
w ha Perot hives, 
depth has not 
yet been deter- 
imembanmerdh, Sis Abs 
known to exceed 
1100 meters.” 


“The salt in- 
dustry,” © hie 
adidied, salvard 
been almost 
completely 
ruined during 
the period of 
alien rule, but it 
hasbeen brought 
again into a 
flourishing state. 
Production of 
salt amounted, 
the last year, 
to 75,000° tons, 
most of which 
were solid salt 
and the rest in 
solution to meet 
the call of the 
chemical indus- 

try. The annual 
home consump- 
tion aggregated 
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even some of the candelabra are made of salt. 


like diamonds. 


THE SALT-HEWN CHAPEL OF ST. CUNEGONDE - 
St. Cunegonde, the patron saint of the miners, is honored by the finest chapel at Wieliczka. The floor, the walls, the bas reliefs, the statuettes and 


t a Above the altar is seen the statue of the saint set against a background of salt crystals that sparkle 
On the right is seen the richly carven pulpit and on the left a large crucifix, the work of a humble miner. 
small figures along the right wall represents the journey of the Three Wise Men. 


The procession of 


On Christmas Eve and on the féte day of St. Barbara mass 


is held here with music furnished by the miners’ own band. Since the seventeenth century services have been held here daily by the mine chaplain. 


about fourteen kilograms 
per capitum of population. 
Ten kilograms of this were 
for household needs, the 
other four for manufactur- 
ing and agricultural pur- 
poses. The salt export was 
principally to Czechoslova- 
kia, Yugoslavia, the Baltic 
States and Denmark.” 


So much for the statistics 
that belonged to intelligent, 
information-seeking — travel. 
I was, however, more inter- 
ested in what he knew about 
the mines we were on the 
way to see. They were rich 
in lore as well as salt. Like 
Freedom’s shriek when Kos- 
ciuszko fell, the mines were 
among the things concern- 
ing Poland with which 
everybody was acquainted. 
There is no American school- 
boy who is not familiar with 
these mines from study- 
ing his physical geogra- 
phy with its pictures of their 
famed “ballroom” or the 
equally reputed “chapel of 
St. Anthony.” There is no 
schoolboy who has failed to 
dream of descending into 
that underworld which his 
imagination pictures as ri- 
valing the realms of Sam- 
andal in the Arabian Nights 
Tales. I too had dreamed 
those dreams and at last 


AT WORK IN THE MINES 
Extending downward into the bowels of the earth toa depth of nearly a thousand 
feet the salt mines of Wieliczka consist of seven different levels composed of 
innumerable labyrinths and passages. In these great caverns sixteen hundred 
workmen are employed in the mining of the salt which totals 75,000 tons a year. 
In the upper picture workmen are hewing out the salt with electric drills. 
Below are seen the cars in which the salt is hauled out of the mines. Recently 

horses have been abandoned in favor of electric engines. 


they would be realized. 

The origin of the mines, 
it seemed, was lost in the 
shadows of the Middle 
Ages. Some Polish anti- 
quarians hold that they ex- 
isted in the eighth century, 
the times of Krakus, legend- 
ary founder of Cracow, 
whose tumulus vies with 
Kosciuszko’s in commanding 
the landscape about the old 
capital. It is certain, at all 
events, that the mines were 
being worked early in the 
eleventh century, for docu- 
ments of the period speak 
of the delivery of salt from 
the mines to the various con- 
vents in and about Cracow. 

It was not, however, until 
the thirteenth century that 
they acquired their present 
sanctity from having se- 
cured the special protection 
of Saint Cunegonde, or 
Kinga. That holy lady was 
of royal Hungarian blood, 
and when, in 1239, her hand 
was won by the Polish 
monarch, Boleslaw the 
Bashful, she besought her 
father to give her a salt pit 
of Hungary as a dower. 
Into the mouth of this she 
cast her  betrothal ring, 
which, when she came to 
Poland, and visited Wiel- 
iczka, was returned to her 
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enclosed in a salt crystal by 
a miner who found it in the 
mines. After this miracle 
she was elected the patron- 
ess of the mines, and has 
inspired much of the votive 
rock salt sculpture, which is 
one of their most remark- 
able features. 

It is all these centuries 
of toil that have made the 
mines so vast. Like Dante’s 
netherworld they are seven- 
circled, with a depth of 
three hundred meters that 
carries them considerably 
below the sea level. The 
length of corridors linking 
the series of caverns is 
about three and a_ half 
miles. There are seventy 
of these large cells and 
sixteen subterranean lakes, 
the largest of which 
(known as Przykos) being 
250 meters long. It is, how- 
ever, only the three upper 
circles that the ordinary 
visitor is permitted to in- 
spect. Even seeing that much 
of the mine meant a walk 
of over a mile. 

The direction we took 
was towards the Carpathian 
foothills that, so many 
aeons gone, knew the chaf- 
ing of the sea which has 
left the salt deposits hid- 
den below the soil. Among 
their gentler elevations lay 
the district town of Weil- 
iczka, with its 9,000 inhabi- 
tants, mostly mine employes and their 
families. From the bus terminus—a 
forlorn square near the railway station 
—one reaches the visitors’ entrance to 
the mines by way of the old town; or 
one can take a short cut thither through 
a pretty watered park—called after 
Mickiewicz, Poland’s national poet— 
situated on its outskirts. 


The mines only. open to visitors at 
three, and with an hour to spare we 
wandered through Wieliczka’s narrow, 
crooked streets lined with commonplace 
shops and dwellings. The only attrac- 
tions of the place are a remnant of a 
chateau of Casimir the Great’s day and 
several fourteenth century churches. 
One of these, St. Sebastian’s, crowning 
a hill of the town, is built of unpainted 
larch, to which time has given a mellow, 
deep-brown hue, and is representative of 
the country’s oldtime rural church archi- 
tecture, full of homely appeal and now 
fast disappearing. Inside of it were 
some modern frescoes by the Polish 
painter, Tetmajer, that follow interest- 
ing traditional peasant designs. 

Having rendered our respects to these 
sights, we proceeded to the nearpy 
mines, the principal entrance building of 
which might, with its large, well-kept 
grounds enclosed by a wrought-iron 
fence, almost be mistaken for a Polish 
manor house. It and the smaller build- 


In the last part of the sevente 
in honor of St. Anthony. 


AMOUS CHAPEL OF ST. 
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BULWARKS OF THE MINES 


The complicated timber work in the Michalowice 

cavern gives a vivid idea of the difficult engineering 

work necessary to support these vast excavations. 

High above the central flight of steps hangs a huge 
chandelier of rock crystal. 


enth century some unknown miner carved this chapel 
ust. The large pillared altar depicting Christ on the Cross 
with the Virgin and St. Anthony standing at the foot is hewn out of solid rock. 
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ings scattered about accom- 
modate the mines’ adminis- 
trative staff. There is no 
sign of mining in this quiet, 
orderly spot. There are 
eighteen other shafts to the 
mines of which eight are 
now in use. Three of the 
shafts are employed for 
bringing up the salt, several 
for transportation of 
draught horses and building ~ 
materials, the others for 
ventilation. One of the last 
—renamed the Paderewski 
shaft—has a flight of steps 
cut in the rock salt and af- 
fords a footway into the - 
mines. It is the only other 
shaft that is near at hand. 


A company of moun- 
taineer sharpshooters, with 
eagle plumes in their caps, 
had come to see the mines, 
and while they descended in 
the lift—which since 1900 
has replaced the oldtime 
cage—we signed the register 
and arrayed ourselves in the 
linen dusters provided to 
protect one’s clothes. An 
engineer was assigned us as 
guide and a  lamp-bearer 
made a fourth to the party. 
A drop of several moments 
landed us at the first level 
of the mine. From here a 
short corridor, dimly ilk 
lumined by electric lights, 
as are all the corridors to 
the “tourists’ section’ of 
the mines, brings one to the 
Saint Anthony Chapel, the 
most revered of all the ancient excava- 
tions. 


It is a cell about the size of ordinary 
church side-chapels and was finished in 
1697 after its pocket of “green” salt— 
a less translucent kind—had been re- 
moved. Its feature -is the elaborate 
large pillared altar. This takes up one 
whole side of the walls and is carved 
out of the solid rock. .The deep altar 
piece depicts. Christ on the Cross with 
the Virgin and Child and St. Anthony 


standing at the foot. Above is a 
life-sized half-length of Christ and 
in recesses on each side of the 


altar are images of prelates in flow- 
ing robes. Two life-size worshipers 
in nobleman’s dress kneel near the 
alter steps. 

All that is known of the sculpture is 
that it was wrought by a mine workman 
of the period. A certain disintegration 
of the rock resulting from centuries of 
exposure has blunted the chiseling, giv- 
ing it a softened beauty. The effect, in 
the faint red gleam of the cresset be- 
fore the altar, is of lustrous greyish sub- 
stance. It suggests granite or some kind 
of marble rather than rock salt, if one 
conceives of the latter as white and 
clear. There is salt. of this kind found 
in the mines, but it is rare, and what 
one mostly sees has a likeness to dirty 
ice. 
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‘The sensation produced by the chapel—where since the 
iventeenth century morniug services have been held by the 
ine chaplain—is one of extraordinary solemnity. The 
lemnity and silence of the place produces an awe-inspiring ef- 
ct. One thinks of the miners leaving the chapel for their work 
eighed down by the austerity of religion. Part of the feeling 
spired is doubtless caused by the subterranean gloom. 

The somber emotion the chapel creates pursues one in the 
alk through the corridors, which are so low that anyone over 
ledium height has to bend his head. At frequent intervals 
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delved out during the first years of the eighteenth century. 
The Plutonic grimness characteristic of the mines grows with 
the sight of this cavern and augments as one proceeds. _De- 
parting thence one passes by the little chapel of the Holy Cross 
and after considerable walking arrives at another chapel, which, 
next to old St. Anthony’s, is the most reputed of the places of 
worship of which the mines are so singularly full. 

This, the Chapel of St. Kinga—though excavated much earlier 
—was only converted into its present use in 1896. It is of ir- 
regular shape, and is fifty meters long, fourteen at its widest, 


WORKING THE MINES IN THE EIGHTEENTH ‘CENTURY 


Long before the eighteenth century artist made this striking picture, the salt mines of Wieliczka had been famous. The origin of the mines is lost 
lin the mists of the Dark Ages and eleventh century documents mention the delivery of salt from these mines to the convents of Cracow. Since 


the thirteenth century they have been the property of the State and the source of a large income. 
In addition to the activities of the workmen constructing new chambers and mining and hauling the salt there 


miore than a hundred years ago. 


is ample room for-subterranean stables, chapels’ and banqueting rooms for the nobility. 


This drawing shows how large the mines were 


At this time. salt ‘was “scratched” from the walls into 


the aprons of the miners and then placed in barrels which were rolled to the transportation shafts. 


| they have niches filled with little lamp-lit figures of St. Kinga. 


They are divided into sections by iron doors. Following the 
established route one arrives at the second or “Latow” chamber. 
This is where periodic popular revels formerly took place. Now- 
adays celebrations are generally held in another cavern of more 
commodious dimensions renamed after the novelist Sienkiewicz, 

The Latéw chamber dates from 1760 and has its walls faced by 
large cubes of clearer rock salt. From the vaulted ceiling, sup- 
ported by rock pillars, depend enormous chandeliers of salt 
crystal that looks like cut glass. When illumined by hundreds 
of tapers the chandeliers are said to give a dazzling brightness 
to the place. Around it runs a gallery where the musicians dis- 
coursed in times of festivity. Two large rock salt statues adorn 
the room—a Neptune holding his trident and a Vulcan, sym- 
bolizing the miners’ combat with the hostile elements, water and 


-fire—and behind an alcove, dedicated in Polish pre-freedom days 
-to the Austrian emperor, is a large transparent panel, always 


illuminated, depicting artistically the legend of St. Kinga. 

From the chamber one goes on to the“Piaskowa Skala,” which 
occupies a position between the first and second level of the 
mines. To reach the floor of the Piaskowa Skala one descends 
a long flight of wooden steps. The upper part of this vast 
cavern was excavated in the earliest times and the lower part 


and ten high. The eye-compelling object is the altar statue of 
the mines’ patroness, the canonized, sweet-faced Cunegunde, 
which, half life-size, stands against an illuminated background 
of salt crystals that sparkle like diamonds. On the right is a 
pulpit richly carven with the Polish eagle and emblems of 
Wieliczka. Opposite is a colossal Crucified Christ which was 
exhibited with much éclat at the Paris Exposition of 1899. It 
is executed with a touching and inspired naiveté and is the work 
of a deceased mine worker by the name of Joseph Markowski, 
who also chiseled out the bas reliefs of the chapel picturing the 
Nativity, the Murder of the Innocents and other scenes from the 
life of Herod. Grand mass, with music furnished by the miners’ 
own band, is celebrated here on Christmas Eve and on the féte 
of St. Barbara, protectress of miners in general. 

After that we came to one of the Stygian lakes, the acrid 
black waters of which are fed by the drainage of the mines. 
Throughout the mines there are wooden conduits on which the 
salt crystallizes, often in long fantastic stalactites. These con- 
duits carry the waters to the place which is called the Grotto 
Barbocz, the vault of which is propped up by natural pillars. 

From this grotto, a gradually sloping corridor leads to the 
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No collector can resist the lure of Paris’ innumerable curiosity shops with their books, pictures, furniture and hetero- 
geneous collections of every imaginable kind of bibelot and gimcrack. 


THE PARIS THAT IS VANISHING 


Venerable Eccentricities in the French Capital—Odd Adventures in Parisian Byways—Flam- 
boyant Genius in the Free Republic of Montmartre 


By SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
With Illustrations by the Author 


RGED by an enthusiastic lithographer, over many a 
| thimbleful of Vieux Marc, I set out one summer to do a 

portfolio of lithographs of the Old Paris which is so 
rapidly disappearing. There soon came the realization that it 
is not easy to shake off the inertia which rivets you to a café 
table and keeps you lingering before book-shop windows and 
pastry stores, postponing the fatal day when you must actually 
break the ice and get down to work. Besides it requires a bit 
of fortitude to camp conspicuously on the crowded corners of 
the capital and be gaped at like a bearded lady. But once sketch- 
ing becomes a matter of bread and butter routine, these com- 
plications fade, and one can sketch in the middle of the Grands 
Boulevards with entire calm. 

I made these lithographs on transfer paper. As soon as one 
was finished, my friend Monsieur Dorfinant, the lithographer, 
would transfer it to stone and pull a proof. from his ancient hand 
press. This occasion always called for an apératif at our fa- 
vorite café and a ten franc dinner at the nearby brasserie. 
Monsieur Dorfinant, who had taken his press to the front during 
the war, would tell me of the aviators and generals and other 
big vegetables who clustered nightly about his press, installed 
in a converted omnibus, to get revised maps of the trenches. 
Draftsmen would work from photographs taken by aviators dur- 
ing the day, correcting the map on the lithographic stone. At 
midnight, Dorfinant would be hard at work, with ink rollers and 
his sliding press, printing maps which would be in the hands of 
the Chief of Staff the next morning. 

Not until I embarked on this engaging enterprise of record- 
ing Old Paris did I become genuinely: acquainted with the ec- 


centricities, the soggy back streets and the hidden vistas of the 
medieval city. Remote corners, reminders of the vanishing 
antiquity of the place, revealed themselves to the prying pen 


wielder when they remained hidden from the casual visitor. Once — 


I launched forth into daily gaping excursions, the crowded 
slums of the Marais disclosed mouldy churches and ratty 
remnants of Gothic times, the remote reaches of the Left Bank 
were found to be rich in forgotten courtyards and sagging door- 
ways. A new impression of a century-old city yielded slowly 
to my explorations. 

The benefits derived were not merely esthetic, however. Four 


months of sketching in Paris streets were productive of innumer- — 


able friendships, countless café conyersations and many a 
raucous horse-laugh. I met plasterers, truck drivers and poets, 
laundresses, demi-mondaines and stiff aristocratic dames from 
the Faubourg St. Germain. All of them professed a deep in- 
terest in my sketching, but a deeper one in the skyscrapers of 
New York and the home life of Clara Bow. I received free 
lectures on war debts, tennis supremacy and prohibition and, in 
return, I explained the process of lithography at least five hun- 
dred times. Rarely a day rolled by that I did not receive from 
two to half a dozen invitations to the corner pub from cordial 
onlookers. 

Nor were all of my experiences merely convivial. Some were 
downright embarrassing. Take for instance the lithograph of 
the famed Porte St. Martin, which helps to choke traffic in the 
densely thronged Grands Boulevards. No sooner would I park 
myself and my stool before this inspiring subject than a gaping 
gallery would cluster about me. I had to make immediate 
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ends with the agent de ville on duty to be spared the indignity 
being asked to move on in order not to obstruct traffic. The 
itros and shooting galleries lost many of their patrons while 
foiled at this rusticated portal. My faithful sketching stool, 
Wich had served well and unintermittently for many a month, 
id to choose this crowded moment to betray me. While I was 
grossed in drawing the archway, it snapped and sent me 
-awling ingloriously on the pavement, while my Gallic gallery 
ared. 

I had the good fortune to make a 
ograph of the gray and medieval 
pur du Dragon before its spiral stair- 
ses fell prey to the wreckers. This 
€d demolition was deplored by many 
Zsentimentalist and lover of Old 
aris, but there was a strong argu- 
ent on the wrecker’s side, for the 
irk, dank confines of the ancient 
surt had reached a fantastic state of 
nitation. Here, while drawing a tin- 
inith’s murky shop, I noted unusual 
limation in a vaulted passageway 
Wehind me, in the rear quarters of a 
ammoth grocery store which faces 
1e Boulevard St. Germain. Two 
Wrimy fellows were shoveling the 
‘pntents of a vast pit into a horse 
urt. The pit, I was informed, held 
weepings of the grocery store which 
ad piled up over a good nine years. 
tried not to inhale too much, and 
Yontinued my work. Suddenly my 
aze lit on the cobblestones which 
ave the court. The crevises between 
aem were thronged with parading 
i Panic-stricken, I surveyed 
ay shoes. They were covered with 
neasy insects. My ankles began to 
itch. I dashed for home and a 
lhower, and the lithograph of the tin- 
mith’s shop was delayed a full fort- 
Juight. 

\ There is also a gruesome associa- 
Vion with the lithograph of the door- 
way of the church of St. Etienne-du- 
Mont. One morning I came back to 
work on the drawing and found the 
place swarming with excited house- 
wives and policemen. In the neigh- 
‘vorhood, it seems, there was an un- 
orincipled young man _ who had 
nurdered his mistress and placed her 
Moody in a wall cabinet. Weeks later, 
the other inhabitants of the house had 
complained about the bad _ odors 
emanating from his quarters, but he 
Whad pacified them with the explana- 
tion that he was a snake tamer in a 
circus and that two of his reptiles 
had died. Deciding that the situation called for action, he en- 
listed the help of a friend, placed the carcass in a crude coffin 
and carried it down in the dead of night. He could think of 
no more appropriate place to leave it than on the church steps, 
and here it was found the next morning. 

Milder and more pleasant events are associated with the other 
lithographs. Sketching in the rue de Dragon brought me a 
speaking acquaintance with many a pupil of the Académie 
Julien nearby. Rosy-cheeked youngsters and their nursemaids 
(occasionally comely) smiled at me as I drew the rue de 
VAbbaye. Leisurely bibliophiles, exploring the bookstalls along 
the river bank, made friends with me as I set down the con- 
trasts of the rue de la Bucherie. By the time October’s chill 
‘mornings had appeared, the portfolio was finished, and I had 
learned much about.the Paris that is vanishing under the 
pressure of gasoline, electricity and the far-seeing plans of Baron 
Haussmann. 

The quest for subjects led me repeatedly along the banks 
of the Seine, past innumerable book stalls and collapsible art 
galleries. I began to comb them for “finds,” along with dozens 
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The venerable Rue St. Julien-le-Pauvre still evokes a 
Paris removed by many centuries from the busy modern 
metropolis. 
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of others who make a business of inspecting newly bought stock 
daily. By the end of the season I had stumbled across a 
gorgeous Russian ikon for a mere hundred francs and an ex- 
quisite oil sketch by Courbet for a niggardly three hundred. 
Both have since been authenticated. Such flashes of good for- 
tune still reward the patient quai-comber, despite reports to the 
contrary. 

One of the disappointments noted in my explorations was 
the gradual disappearance of the famous old Paris houses of 

recent centuries. Only a few have 
escaped destruction. The Hotel de 
Sens, luckily, is being restored and 
preserved by the State; the Hotel de 
Clisson forms a part of the Archives; 
the Place des Vosges remains intact 
and of course the Hotel de Cluny 
thrives as a museum. Few others 
survive. A search for the simpler 
mansions: is sure to be rewarded, 
however. They abound in the region 
of the Carnavalet and in such famous 
old streets of the Marais as the rue 
des Francs- Bourgeois, the rue 
Vieille-du-Temple and the rue Beau- 
bourg. 

The Jewish quarter of Paris is 
here. Hundreds of small scale fac- 
tories are hidden in alleys and court- 
yards, turning forth endless quanti- 
ties of bird cages, dog biscuits, but- 
tons, sealing wax, overalls, carpet slip- 
pers. A splendid Gothic house stands 
on a busy corner here, and many 
handsome gateways lurk forlornly on 
unfrequented side streets. Chance 
has also spared a delightful old 
morsel on the longest street in Paris, 
the rambling rue de Vaugirard. The 
gaunt and hideous bulk of a typical 
Paris apartment in the background 
only serves to set forth the simple 
charm of this venerable house. It is 

. disdained like many others, and _ its 
walls are plastered with posters and 
notices to the effect that someone has 

a superb used trombone for sale. 

And, of course, it houses the inevitable 

bistro, where a noisy company of 

stone masons gathers for a five franc 
lunch, vin compris. It is strange how 
many old houses adapt themselves to 
this most vital of French institutions. 

Just off the Quai Montebello is a 

bizarre old building, dwarfed by the 

sooty hulk of another apartment, 
whose first floor café revels in the 
sprightly name of Au Bacchus d’Or. 

Around the corner is something so 

rare as a half-timbered staircase ex- 
posed to view. It is only a fragment, not to be compared with 
dozens of similar ones in Rouen, but it is a rare bird for Paris. 

This quarter facing the Ile-de-la-Cité is one of the most 
fascinating of all. Here is the miniature rue du Chat-qui-Peche 
and the venerable rue St. Julien-le-Pauvre, which leads to the 
oldest church in Paris, bearing the same name. In the church 
courtyard is the entrance to one of the few medieval caves re- 
maining visible in Paris. It has been made arty and atmospheric, 
and portly troubadours bellow fifteenth century roundelays to 
justify the inflated prices on the wine list. The walls are lined 
with ghastly oil paintings, but even these cannot destroy the 
spell of this subterranean dungeon. Despite these two worthy 
institutions, the rue St. Julien-le-Pauvre remains an alley of 
frightened acts and slouching Arabs. It has one café, dingy 
and cavernous, populated solely by silent and slovenly Africans 
who play dominoes with ominous solemnity. 

If someone were to propose the question “Which is the most 
picturesque lump in Paris?” I would be foolhardy enough to 
answer and indicate the church of St. Nicholas-de-Chardonnet, 
in this same neighborhood, and the weird old house which stag- 


The church of St. Etienne-du-Mont is not among the oldest churches of Paris. 
teenth century in the late Gothic style, it was completed in Renaissance style with a resulting incongruity 
that is not without charm and beauty. 


gers up in front of it. Surely there is not a more artist-infested 
spot within the city’s walls. It has been sketched and etched 
and water colored until no art dealer is without a dozen versions 
of its soaring eccentricities. The doddering old house is doomed 
to destruction shortly, I am told. A similar fate awaits hun- 
dreds of others, for Old Paris is fading away. The ghastly 
spectacle of dismembered, half-demolished houses is to be ob- 
served on many a street corner, while the equally gruesome 
vision of a glittering-art nouveau apartment house is rising up 
in their stead. 


TRAVEL 
= — My favorite distraction i 
_ Paris is to attend the open-air 
art exhibits which periodically 
grace the streets of Montmartre 
and Montparnasse. To foil the 
heartless art dealer, artists 
have organized themselves into 
the “Free Republic of Mont- 
martre,” a jovial band boasting 
the “only intermittent daily in 
Paris,’ La Vache Enragée. 
Under such light-hearted au- 
spices, a curbstone forum of 
neglected art is given three or 
four times a year. It is called 
the Foire aux Crottes, a name 
sufficiently slangy and unpre-_ 
tentious. 

The lot of ‘the . artist (im 
Montmartre is not all atmos- 
phere and smoky evenings in 
cabarets, I find. Neither is it 
all beer and skittles. The little 
group of serious artists on this 
famed mound are anything but 
devotees of the Montmartre 
night life which is so well or- 
ganized to hoodwink the atmos- 
phere hunter. Small wonder, 
when a bottle of champagne in 
the Rat Mort costs more than 
a week’s living expenses for 
most of the impoverished 
daubers in the neighborhood, 
and even when the cover charge — 
in most Montmartre dens is 
more than most of them pay 
for an entire meal. Many of 
them look to the Foire aux 
Croutes as a last desperate 
means to make both ends meet, 
and the gaiety of the Free Re- 
public is often a thin mask to — 
an underlying tragedy. 

I arrived early at the most 
recent Foire, which was held in 
the Place Constantin-Pecquer, 
an unbeautiful spot surrounded 
by the grey, gawky rear walls 
of apartments. But it was near 
a subway station, and _ thus 
commercially significant. The 
Place was thronged with ex- 
hibitors who battled with a 
boisterous breeze to get their 
works of art strung up between 
trees. The first spectators to 
make the rounds were not the — 
cash customers. Rather they — 
were cab drivers, plumbers 
and gas men, ambling about, — 
surveying the painting critically 
and gesturing with all the calis- 
thenic eloquence to be found in 
the connoisseur’s corner of the 
Louvre. They stopped  in- 
variably, these overalled critics, 
to devote their super-critical 
attention, as well as_ their 
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choicest remarks, to the nudes. 


Much of the work exhibited represented the harvest which 
the painters had reaped from a summer in the country. There 
were landscapes which could come from nowhere but the 
Riviera; there were pictures of Rouen, Moret, Les Andelys, 
Honfleur, Le Puy and a dozen other corners favored by painters. 
Each exhibitor had his hobby. There was a disciple of Gauguin, 
who distorted Parisian pulchritude into the lumpy forms of 
the squaws of the South Sea Isles. There were some who had 
been influenced by the flowing nude sketches of Degas and Rodin, 
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ad had endeavored to accom- 
ish as much with a few magic 
nes. Under the friendly 
wning of a boulangerie was a 
umpy old lady who saw all 
ouses as pink, all trees as blue, 
ll shadows magenta. Next to 
ler was a keen eyed youth 
hose collarless shirt was con- 
ealed by a blatant batik scarf. 
e had a Rabelaisian sense of 
1umor, and his sketches were 
ronic and deep, deep lavender. 
Another solemn soul had a 
yenchant for circus subjects, 
‘or clowns and fat ladies and 
pink trapeze performers. One 
1ad a mania for harem scenes; 
another saw the world as a 
yerpetual tempest, and one 
yainted nothing but pensive, 
semi-draped ladies in spongy 
slue forests. 

Strung up under the trees 
was an exhibit framed in 
oright vermilion, containing all 
the favorites of the good old 
show-window artist whose chef 
d'oeuvres used to spring into 
being in five hectic minutes and 
were given away with com- 
pliments of the house with 
each and every ten dollar pur- 
chase. The milky waterfall, 
the sunset on the lake with the 
ten-second-flat silhouette of a 
tree in the foreground, the 
storm scene with the light- 
house, and the moonlit pond 
with the lone fisherman, all of 
them were on display. |‘very- 
thing from Kewpies to cubism 
was at the Foire aux Croites, 
although of roaring Post-im- 
pressionism and Dadaism there 
was little. Of cubistic hair- 
cuts, there were more. 

Here and there were lovable 
old characters from another 
generation, placid followers of 
Sisley and Harpignies, wearing 
high old-fashioned coats and 
capes like Monet’s. It often 
seemed that those who tried 
the hardest to look the part of 
an artist displayed the most 
ghastly things. Standing near a 
rickety lamppost was one of 
them, under a vast velour hat 
which turned up in front at a 
jaunty angle. With the further 
aid of a flowing moustache and 
necktie and a superb sprout on 
his chin, he had achieved the 
appearance of a rotund Cyrano 
de Bergerac. He was little and 
portly, and draped his clothes 
like Paul Poiret and wore 
checkered spats. Words can 
give no idea of the pathetic awfulness of his pictures. Yet 
there he stood, bestowing an earnest and appreciative gaze upon 
his selected gems and waiting wistfully for someone to ask a 
price or two. There were many touches such as this to betray 
the fact that the life of an artist in Paris is often a bitter one. 
It is dn eloquent picture: a sad broken old man, bedecked with 
all the artistic trappings, seated hopefully before his array of 
underbaked little paintings, works that reveal neither originality 
nor drawing nor color, only the fact that their author might 
have been a splendid bookstore keeper or a garcon de café. 
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The Rue de l’Abbaye takes its name from the ancient abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés which disappeared many 
centuries ago when Paris grew beyond the Ile de la Cité and spread southward over the left bank of the 


Seine. 


Not that the Foire aux Crotites was an assemblage of non- 
entities. In the list of exhibitors were many well-known names. 
All of the artistic notables of Montmartre, save those who had 
experienced the thrill of pronounced financial success, were rep- 
resented. Many of the best artists in Paris do not hesitate to 
dispose of their less successful works, their crodtes, in other 
words, in this way. 

Late in the afternoon the crowds started to collect, and the 
exhibitors began to wear a hopeful expression. A few adoring 
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The kangaroo rat is the smallest of 
Australia’s one hundred and_ ten 
different species of marsupials. This 
creature rarely tips the scales at 
more than a few ounces. 


there can be no 
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AUSTRALIA'S SONS OF 
‘PERDITION. 


A Continent’s Warfare with Dingoes, Kangaroos and Rabbits— 
Hunting the Fleet Kangaroo— Why the Rabbit 
Has Cost Australia Millions 


By BEN ROBERTSON, JR. 


INGOES, _ kangaroos 
le) and rabbits are three 

flaming names which 
no conscientious objector to 
profanity should mention in 
that faraway land confined 
below the Tropic of Capri- 
corn by the 110th and 150th 
parallels of East Longt- 
tude. Dingoes, kangaroos and 


rabbits in Australia are 
a tale of woe with which 
is war to a _ poison- 


ing, trapping, bounty-offering, expensive death. Not even the 
picturesque developments of the Australian language can express 
the outback squatter’s honest opinion of these lurid sons of 


perdition. The heinous trio are 
charged with propagating them- 
selves beyond the limits of com- 
mon decency; the last two, with 
wilfully sustaining themselves on 
the precious dry grass which be- 
longs by good right to the bear- 
ers of Australia’s golden fleece, 
the sheep; the first, with actual 
premeditated murder of the holy 
sheep themselves. In order of 
disrepute they stand: 1—Kanga- 
roo; 2—Dingo; 3—Rabbit. 

Admiration and respect mel- 
low the Australian’s attitude 
towards the first on the list, for he 
admits “old man kangaroo” is 
after all as ‘‘dinkum” an “Aussie” 
as is he himself. First of all, the 
kangaroo has the bluest blood in 
the whole kingdom of back- 
boned animals, his family de- 
scending back straight and un- 
broken beyond the dawn of his- 
tory to the’ Eocene. Age. For 
millions of years, he has hopped 
about in the wild post-pleistocene 
appearing Australian bush—a fact 
so worthy of worship among 
British peoples that the kangaroo 
embellishes the grand seals and 
coats of arms of Australian goy- 
ernments. 


Were it not that as a genus 
the kangaroo is a marsupial of 
grass-nibbling habits—habits suf- 
clent to constitute Bolshevism in 
a sheep- growing country—he 
would be high in public favor in 
Kangaroo Land. Forgotten and 
unmolested by the strugglers in 
the historical survival of the fit- 
test, the hermit kangaroo is a 
holdover from the early days 
of the earth. The trials, 
tribulations and triumphs of 
the millions of years have 
spht the genus into more than a 
hundred species, all still kanga- 
roo in general faith and loyal 
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structure but differing vastly 
one from another in size, 
“Old Man” Kangaroo (His 
Excellency Macropus gi- 
gantus) stands as the nominal 
head of the Kangaroo King- 
dom. Coated in gray fur, re- 
sembling the somber back- 
ground of the bush, the kan- 
garoo may be five feet high 
when he is perched upon his 
proud, stout tail, the tip of 
which may be a full ten feet 
squinty-formed snout. 
pounds. 


The grand dukes, the duchesses, the viscounts, countesses, th 
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From time immemorial the kangaroo has inhabited the continent 


of Australia. 


Its family lineage has been traced back thousands 


of years before the dawn of history to the Eocene Age. Here is 
a typical wallaby mother, one of the medium-sized species of 
kangaroos. 


He may weigh two hundred and fifty 


The button-nosed kola is a furr 
creature rarely more than. fort 
inches long. It lives in trees, store 
food in its large cheek pouches an 
somewhat resembles the opossum 


away from the tip of his absurd 


barons and ladies of the roy; 
Kangaroo family range in height 
and weight, according to the ele 
vation of their peerage, betweer 
the 250-pound prowess _ estab: 
lished by the “Old Man’ himsel 
down to eighty pounds, at whick 
point the kangaroos are royal n 
longer but gracefully resolve inte 
the respectable, hard - worki 
middle classes, the wallabies. T 
wallabies graduate down amo 
the professions, the shopkeepe 
the blacksmiths and wheelwrigh 
until, just before the social ¢ 
ter is reached, they turn up thei 
noses for the poverty-stricker 
kangaroo-rat to make his meat 
and lowly bow. Some of these 
poor wretches, even after having 
dieted strictly on only the mo 
fat-forming foods can tip the 
scales for only a few ounces. 


All nibble the grasses and such 
herbage of the bush. All gnaw 
the bark of roots and trees. Long 
addicted to desert prohibition 
they have practically lost all 
sense of thirst, drinking sparingly 
even of water, often going foi 
long periods of time without 
quenching their thirst at all. 

As a family—“Old Man” 
rat—they are timid, usually 
crouching still until almost trod- 
den upon, when they will leap 
away at a great rate of speed. In 
flight, the small ones are difficult 
to shoot, their angular turnings 


and _ twistings providing no 
definite aim for the huntsman. 
Reproduction is the mos 


extraordinary peculiarity of thi 
old-fashioned family. Lady 
Kangaroo, being a mammal be- 
fore marriage, brings forth living 
young, but for years she puzzled 
the scientists of the world as 
how the rascals came to be in he 
pouch. It was long held by 
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ost cordially hated creatures in Australia. 


Hientists that the young en- 
meaw the wtemale pion eh 
irough the teats of the 
other. Now it is known that 
ve young are born ‘in an 
Wnbryonic state and trans- 
srred by the mother herself 
» the pouch. Even in the 
amily of the “Old Man,” the 
ewly born kangaroo is no 
Moore than an inch long, un- 
eveloped and wormlike. The 
Youngster is known to the 
.ustralians as “Joey.” 


Kangaroo hunting is one of 
ae dashing sports of outback 
.ustralia. The kangaroo leads 
1e huntsman a sharp, ex- 
iting, and merry race—while 
- Jasts. Having never kept 
roper training, the kangaroo 
an usually be brought to bay 
nithin a space of from two to 
aree miles. For the hunt, 
ae Australian has developed 
special kangaroo-hunting 
orse, one which has learned 
) pick its footing sure while 
loving at a rapid rate of 
peed through a beobstacled scrub country, 
luttered with fallen logs obscured from sight 
y long and matted grass, and a_ special 
angaroo-hunting dog, swift of foot and 
owerful of jaw. With its back to the wall, 
ae frightened kangaroo becomes a formidable 
nemy though he be armed with but a sole 
yeapon of defense—his powerful sharp-toed 
oot. No dog can hope to conquer the 
angaroo. Unless the mounted hunter soon 
itrives, the hound has considerable chance of 
eing near cut in twain by his boxing antago- 
list. When first routed, the kangaroo sails 
way by leaps and bounds, thirty good feet 
o the bounce. Unfortunately for himself, 
e can clear no object more than four feet in 
veight so that a fence is a fatal obstacle. 
The Australian aborigine, most primitive 
blackfellow in Christendom but a clever one 
ith his wommera and boomerang, caught the 
angaroo in two ways—he, aided and abetted 
y his half-tamed dingoes, beat over a wide- 
ront of country, driving the kangaroos be- 
‘ore him into congregating herds, where he 
‘ither speared them as they attempted to es- 


the sly and treacherous dingo, half-dog and half-wolf, is one of the 
He is a ruthless killer of 
sheep, destroying more than he can possibly eat. 


To the Australians the young kangaroo is known as “Joey.’ 
born kangaroo is a tiny, unformed creature scarcely an inch long. After 
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’ 


The new 


he leaves his mother’s pouch he grows rapidly. 


‘ 


Courtesy Yustraliar Commissioner's Office, New York 
A large kangaroo may be fully five feet high and he may measure ten feet 


from the tip of his nose to the end of his stout tail. 
fellows weigh as much as two hundred and fifty pounds, 


— “Rs as, 
A veritable human tripod, the kangaroo likes to balance him- 


self on his hind feet and tail. 


Some of the big 


either hemisphere. 


cape or killed them after they 
had been tricked into a net- 
work of V-shaped pitfalls, 
which provided no perch from 
which the entrapped might 
place their paws for the spring 
and thus were left helpless. 

But kangaroos in this de- 
generate day and time are not 
what they once were back in 
the days of Jack-the-Giant- 


Killer in the Eocene Age. 
Times have changed. There 
were eight-footers in Aus- 


tralia then that weighed a tom 
or more. 


No Red Russian has a more 
dastardly reputation than has 
the dingo in Australia. He 
is blackest of the black, vilest 
of the vile, the Borgia of the 
animal kingdom—scum of the 
earth. According to the Aus- 
tralians, the dingo is one of 
the most bloodthirsty of all 
the cruel beasts of prey; is 
quarrelsome, sly and treach- 
erous in a slinking way; is 
possessed with an_ excellent 


memory which he uses to remember only the evil which men do; 
is more destructive from sheer wantonness than the wolf; is a 
coward, a sneak, a traitor and a thief. 
wild half-dog, half-wolf is some two feet high, some thirty inches 
from stem to stern, plus a fifteen-inch tail—all in all the most 
perfect mechanism of efficient sin extant among the dogs of 


In his stocking feet, this 


Usually he is a dingy red that often shades into 


yellow about his flanks. 


The rascal when caught will 


feign death, allowing himself to be mauled and pitched 


about until a chance for escape arises. 
snarl and a never-to-be- 
teeth, he is away from his captor and gone. 


Then, with a 
forgotten snap from his cruel 
Even 


when tamed from infancy by an adoring blackfellow, 


the dingo never shows 
affection. 


His hind legs are very 


powerful, and he can cover ground rapidly by leaps and bounds 


sometimes thirty 


feet long. 


his kind master the slightest 


Sheep-worrying is one of 
his adept amusements, it 
being his favorite cham- 
pagne luxury to dine only 
on such morsels as tongue. 
Greedy, he destroys more 
than he can possibly eat. A 
couple of unscrupulous 
(Continued on page 48) 


HE systematic ex- 
ploitation of Ameri- 
ca’s historical cities 


and natural beauties has 
been going on for a great 
many years and the slogan 
“See America First” has 
grown venerable in cele- 
brating the glories of nearly 
every part of our country. 
Yet for all this energetic 
advertising one of the most 
interesting sections of 


In the oldest house in Richmond, a 
small rock building once used by 
Washington as his headquarters, is 
collected what is left of the few : : 
earthly possessions of Edgar Allan America has been permitted 


Poe. to remain in comparative 

obscurity. This section 1s 

the State of Virginia, which has not yet developed the faculty 

for self-advertising. So far it has modestly preferred its tra- 
ditional privacy and leisure. 

The benefits of this modesty are apparent in the pages of 
Agnes Rothery’s “New Roads in Old Virginia,” which reveal a 
land of mellow houses and lovely landscapes that often recall the 
eighteenth century. “It is difficult,’ Miss Rothery says, “for 
most Americans, well grounded in the story of the Boston Tea 
Party, and familiar from childhood with every breathless syllable 
of Paul Revere’s ride, to realize that New England was not 
the only stage for the struggle for independence. It is difficult 
for visitors from the Middle West and the Coast, finding mark- 
ers and monuments on every historic spot throughout Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, to appreciate Virginia’s 
role in the building of our Republic. They know that she fur- 
nished four out of our first five Presidents and that Cornwallis 
surrendered at 


Yorktown, but as 
for the _ integral 
spirit of the State, 
they are comfort- 


ably ignorant.” 

This comfortable 
ignorance has help- 
ed Virginia to pre- 
serve much of its 
charm. Its towns 
and cities have re- 
tained more indi- 
viduality than is 
customary in the 
more active com- 
mercial sections of 
the United States. 
Social and indus- 
trial conditions have 
also aided this de- 
lightful State, for it 
has escaped the 
violent conflicts that 
come with great in- 
dustrial activity and 
an unassimilable 
foreign population. 
In the main Vir- 
ginia has a contented and homogeneous society. A state of 
about two and a half million people, ninety-seven per cent of its 
citizens are native born. More fortunately still, three-fourths 

*“New Roads in Old Virginia,’ by Agnes Rothery. 


Illustrated by 
Alice Acheson. 223 pps. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


REDISCOVERING THE 
OLD DOMINION. 


The Historic Cities and Highways of Virginia—How 
Jefferson Built America’s Finest Mansion 


A Review* 


By CASPAR HUNT 


Illustrations by Alice Acheson 


For the antiquarian Alexandria is one of the treasure spots of America with its old-fashioned 

streets lined by pre-Revolutionary buildings and rows of circumspect houses built closely to- 

gether with exquisitely carved porticoes and finely wrought-iron grilles. With this town are as- 
sociated many memories of George Washington’s activities. 
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of them live in the country. 

It is an alluring State 
which Agnes Rothery de- 
scribes in “New Roads in 
Old Virginia.” Alexandria 
with its streets lined with 
pre-Revolutionary b ui 1 d- 
ings; royalist Fredericks- 
burg, whose legends go 
back to 1571 when the 
Spaniards are said to have 
erected there America’s first 
Christian shrine ; Charlottes- 
ville, which possesses the 
most beautiful university in 
America; Lexington, 


In the orchard country around Win-— 


of color and fragrance. 
tion possesses the second 
apple warehouse in the world. 


the ; 


chester the cycle of the year is full © 
This sec- © 
largest — 


home of some of the most famous constructors in American his-" 


tory; Winchester, which changed hands seventy-two times im 
the Civil War; Richmond, the Confederate Capital, the “jealous 
conservator of prejudice and pride’”—all of these cities are 
rich in historical memories and superb colonial buildings. 
along the unfamiliar roadways there is much to be seen—towns 


that have escaped the pressure of modern life, the beauties of7 
the Shenandoah Valley, the delights of dozens of pleasant drives) 


on new motor roads through Virginia counties. 


The county, incidentally, still remains the unit of political and) 


social life rather than the towns and villages. “The tourist, 
from other parts of the country,” says Agnes Rothery, “cannot 
help noticing that there still exist in this State scattering and 
unconnected settlements, with the large plantation houses set far 
back from the road—many of them completely hidden. 
thrifty New England village with its well-kept green, the am- 


not see them here, 
The owners of the 
comfortable estates 
like 
selves farmers, but 


(ty 
\\ \ 
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semblance to the 
loused sons of toil 
of Maine or Iowa. 
They 
more closely to the 
English country 
squire.” 
Perhaps 
gle place in Vir- 
more perfectly the 
early culture of that 


state than  Jeffer- 
son’s home at Mon- 
ticellos “It “to. owe 


Jefferson thirty 
years to build 
Monticello. He drew 
his own plans for 
the house and _ its 
gardens. 
place, his wood timbered, his bricks baked and he even had to 
oe a cement which would endure the damp of underground 
cellars. 


correspond 


Them 


bitious small city of 
the West—one does” 


to call them-— 
they have small re-_ 


gallused and _ cal-" 


: 
{ 
q 
a 


no sin-— 


ginia symbolizes | 


He had to have his own nails manufactured on the 


Pictures of Monticello are familiar enough and we all knew 


ys ett Si, _ ay 
May qu 


——— 


veliest sections of the Blue Ridge 
/ Mountains. 


ne harmonious proportions of 
ys facade. Other facts about the 
Yuilding are less familiar. To 
Aonticello, as to all other in- 
eresting places in Virginia, 
Agnes Rothery is an excellent 
uide. The following para- 
aphs are quoted from her de- 
cription of Jefferson’s home: 
“We today, motoring over the 
xcellent road which leads from 
‘harlottesville, find the three 
Wniles very short. But look where 
Nhat wagon wheel has crossed 
Yonder meadow and see the red 
Hlay which even a slight pressure 
Will cut into a deep rut. While 
ertain loyal sons of Albemarle 
Pnsist that they would no more 
Whink of criticizing the gullies 
n their native soil than the 


"Monticello. For the 
Yonly means of trans- 
Moortation was the 
ame as it had been 
Bn the time of 
Mm haraoh. And 
Vhrough this clogging 
Mclay toiled the car- 
Nriages which brought 
not only Lafayette, 
put the Marquis de 
)Chastellux, the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, 
Nand countless other 
statesmen, soldiers, 
scientists and 
musicians to pay 
their respects to the 
man who believed so 
ardently in demo- 
cratic simplicity that 
the would not even 
drive to his own in- 
auguration, but walk- 
ed without an escort. 
Imagine their be- 


s : Hospital. 
wilderment when this 


wrinkles on their mother’s face, 
Hin Jefferson’s day from the University up the muddy ascent to 


NPS 


Thomas Jefferson’s home at Monticello is considered by many people 

one of the most beautiful houses in America. Jefferson himself drew 

the plans for the house, the grounds, the paths and the gardens. Thirty 
years were required to complete the building. 


nevertheless it was a cruel pull Monticello is the only private h 
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Stonewall Jackson’s old home in Lexington has been transformed into the Jackson Memorial 


For a number of years before the Civil War Jackson was professor of 
Tactics and Natural Philosophy at Lexington’s famous military institute. 


iy 
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One ot the most venerabie and 

charming of Virginia’s towns, Staun- 

ton numbers Woodrow Wilson 
among her illustrious children. 


beautifully built mansion, equip- 
ped with every refinement of 
civilization, greeted them in the 
midst of the backwoods! 
“Jefferson changed his plans 
for Monticello many times; he 
was in the public service for al- 
most forty continuous years, and 
during his enforced absences the 
work either had to be suspended 
or carried on by written instruc- 
tions. But he was always per- 
fectly clear about its main fea- 
tures. In the first place, he 
chose a superb site—not a dif- 
ficult thing to do in this. region 
of incomparable hills. In the 
second place, he made a circular 
sweep of grading and planting. 
He had a penchant for spherical 
and octagonal lines. Although 
ouse he actually designed in en- 


tirety, in nearly all the fine mansions of that period his influence 


ee 


was echoed in octa- 
gon and spherical ef- 
fects. Another inno- 
vation of his is the 
arrangement of the 
servants’ quarters and 
farm buildings. In 
slavery days, and 
even now on many of 
the old plantations, 
the approach to the 
mansion is disfigured 
by the clutter of out- 
buildings, hen-houses, 
stables, wood- 
sheds, smokehouses, 
ice-houses and what 
not. Jefferson had 
two long low build- 
ings, below the level 
of the house and con- 
necting with it by an 
underground passage. 
These, divided into 
small separate rooms 
and joined by a roof- 
(Con’t on page 58) 
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NATIONAL FPRAVEL CLUB BULLE 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


THE CLUB DINNER 


At the annual club dinner held on April 
thirteenth approximately three hundred 
and fifty people assembled, making the 
largest dinner gathering of the club for 
a number of years. It was a representa- 
tive group of members and their guests 
from a half dozen states. The only re- 
grettable thing was the absence of mem- 
bers from distant places. Some day it is 
hoped that we may arrange dinners in 
centers such as Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco in order that the members of the 
club in adjacent territories may have the 
opportunity of getting together. 

The speakers at the dinner were W. B. 
Seabrook, author of ‘““The Magic Island,” 
and Dr. Herbert Spencer Dickey, ex- 
plorer. Mr. Seabrook is, as tar as is 
known, the first white man ever to have 
participated in the Voodoo ceremonies in 
Haiti. He told of his experiences there 
and of the ritual of animal sacrifice and 
idol worship among the blacks who, 
though living in a civilized environment 
for generations, still carry on the pagan 
worship of their African ancestors. 

Dr. Dickey told of his recent explora- 
tions in the upper regions of the Amazon, 
of his visit to strange Indian tribes and 
of how he witnessed the shrinking and 
curing of a human head by cannibals. 
Mrs. Dickey, who accompanied her hus- 
band on this sometimes perilous journey, 
was the first white woman ever seen by 
many of these Indian tribes. Mrs. Sea- 
brook, who accompanied her husband to 
Haiti, was also a guest. 

The dinner was marked by an abun- 
dance of good fellowship and was voted 
to have been one of our most successful 
gatherings. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


It is a pleasure to announce that the 
Club has recently made contracts with the 
following hotels and it is suggested that 
members add these to the names of the 
hotels now appearing in the Official Hotel 
and Shop Booklet. 

AGEN—Grand Hotel de France. 

AMiENS—Hotel de |’Univers. 

ANGOULEME—Grand Hotel du Palais. 

AutTuN—Hotel Saint-Louise et de la 
Poste. 

BEAUVALLON—Golf Hotel. 

Breauvais—Le Grand Hotel d’Angle- 
terre. 

BorDEAUX—Hotel Terminus. 

Bourc-EN-BressE—Le Grand Hotel 
Terminus. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest im trave 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; 


_, ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


BrivE—Hotel de l’Etoile et du Parc 
Réunis. 
CanHors—Terminus Hotel. 
Cannes—Le Grand Hotel. 
CuHoLtet—Grand Hotel de la Poste. 
CHARTRES—Hotel de France. 
CHERBOURG—Hotel de France. 
CoMPIEGNE—Hotel de la Cloche. 
Dinan—Hotel de la Poste. 
Dinarp—The Gallic Hotel. 
Dovat—Hotel de Paris. 
Evreux—Hostellerie du Grand Cerf. 
FecamMp—Hotel Canchy et du Chariot 
d’Or. 
Lavat—Grand Hotel de Paris. 
LuxeuIL-Les-Bains — Grand Hotels 
Metropole-Parc-Thermes. 
Mantes-La-Jotre—Hostelerie de I’Isle- 
aux-Dames. 
Monte CarLto—Le Grand Hotel. 
MuLuouse—Hotel du Parc. 
NarBONNE—Le Grand Hotel. 
Paimpot—Grand Hotel et Hotel Con- 
tinental. 
PARAME—Grand Hotel de Parame. 
Parits—Hotel de Paris. 
Hotel Edouard VII. 
Hotel Sylva Pergolese. 
Hotel Astor. 
Pau—Hotel de France. 
Hotel Continental. 
Le Grand Hotel et du Golf. 
PLOMBIERES-LES-BAINS—Le Grand 
Hotel. 
Le Puy—Hotel Regina et de la Loire. 
RENNEs—Hotel du Guesclin. 
RocaMapourR—Hotel du Lion d’Or. 
Roven—Hotel d’Angleterre. 
SABLES-D’Or-LES-Pins — Grand Hotel 
des Arcades. 
SAINT-CLAUDE-SuR-BIENNE — Nouvel 
Hotel. 
SAINT-ETIENNE—Le Grand Hotel. 
SAINT-QUENTIN—Hotel de France et 


d’ Angleterre. 

STRASBOURG—H otel de la Maison 
Rouge. 

STRASBOURG—Hotel de la Ville de 
Paris. 


THONON-Les-Bains—Hotel du Parc. 

TouLouse—Grand Hotel Capoul. 

Tours—Hotel de l’Univers. 

TrouvILLE—Hotel de Paris. 

VALENCE-SUR-RHONE—Grand Hotel de 
la Croix d’Or. 

Vavs-Les-Batns — Grand Hotel des 
Bains. 

VEULETTES-LES-Bains—Grand 
de la Plage. 

Vence—Hostellerie Ad Astra. 


Hotel 


land exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest wm the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and Playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
Frederick Simpich 


Our contracts have terminated with the 
hotels listed hereafter. Please cross these 
off in your booklet: The Yarborough 
Hotel, Raleigh, N. C.; Washington 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.; Hotel de 
Palais, Biarritz, France; Hotel Lorraine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WILDERNESS SANCTUARY 


One of the most interesting projects 
for the conservation of land and wild life 
in North America is the attempt that is 
now being made to create a large wilder- 
ness sanctuary in the 14,500 square mile 
area drained by Rainy Lake. This ter- 
ritory lies partly in Ontario, Canada and 
partly in our own state of Minnesota. In 
order that the land may be set aside an 
effort is being made to secure a treaty be 
tween the United States and Canada for 
this purpose. It is believed that this his- 
torical region of North America, a por- 
tion of the continent as it originally was 
with its forest, its game, its lake and its 
richly romantic past, would provide a 
significant experiment in international re- 
lations—a practical work of peace and a 
new bond of friendship between the two 
great nations. : 

The organization which is attempting: 
to create this superb wilderness sanctuary 
is the Quetico-Superior Council of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. The project has 
been endorsed by both the United States 
Forest and the United States Park Serv- 
ice and by practically every conservation 
society in the United States. 


OUR NEW NATIONAL PARK 


A noted American author has said of 
the Teton Range, chief scenic attraction 
of the new Grand Teton National Park. 
that “they are the only mountains that 
look just as mountains ought to look”. 
Their rugged spires, sharp, precipitous 
and heavily glaciated, rise abruptly from 
the shores of Jackson Lake, with no in- 
tervening foothills to diminish the effect. 
Grand Teton, 13,747 feet in height, re- 
sembles the Swiss Matterhorn from some 
points of view; other lofty summits of the 
range are Mt. Moran, Mt. Owen and 
Middle Teton. The animal life in the new 
park and its environs includes elk, moose, 
deer, antelope, mountain sheep and bear. 
Among the beautiful lakes in the park are 
Jenny, Leigh and String Lakes, all of 
which afford good fishing. Jackson Lake 
is on its northeast border. 

Grand Teton Park is easily reached 
from Victor, Idaho. 
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TO SEE GRAND 


THE NEW WAY 


CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


CO ME linger on this sunlit brink of immensity 


Imagine it! To lose yourself in the 
contemplation of these glorious 
heights and vast, mysterious depths, 
drenched with countless rainbows 
of color, changing subtly with the 
course of the sun! To sojourn in 
luxurious Grand Canyon Lodge 
overhanging its highest brink! 


Now Union Pacific makes it possible. The new 
Grand Canyon Lodge, from which this view was 
sketched, clings to the very edge of famous Bright 
Angel Point! Here you will relax, and amuse your- 
self, and draw strength from the marvelous climate. 
Here you will get an unparalleled view of this 
measureless chasm! 


But Grand Canyon is only one attraction on the 
Union Pacific Utah-Arizona tour. 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 347 

Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information including cost, and 
booklet: Western Wonderlands (tells about all the West) 

I am also interested in: 

O Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National Parks 0 Hawaii 
O Yellowstone 0 Pacific Northwestand Alaska [ Colorado 
O Escorted All-Expense Tours 0 California [ Dude Ranches 
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You will travel in easy riding motor buses, to the 
prismatic labyrinths of Bryce Canyon and Zion 
National Parks as well. It is a land of infinite 
variety. Colossal forests are here palpitating with 


~ wild life; strange Mormon villages and forts, ex- 


tinct volcanoes, ruins of incalculable age. Every 
morning the world is reborn for you. 


You may go independently, or on an Escorted All- 
Expense Tour, with interesting people from the 
world over. The trip is exclusive with the Union 
Pacific, and takes only five days after leaving your 
Pullman in Cedar City, the gateway. Shorter tours 
to individual attractions. The low cost will astonish 
you. No other vacation gives so much for so little 
—and with such economy of time! 


The season is to October 1. Send the coupon at once 
for detailed information, together with richly 
illustrated booklets. 


LOW SUMMER FARES TO ALL THE WEST via 


Union Pacitr 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Homeric days 


Mediterranean 


Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th, 1930 


A modern Odyssey on the “Ship 
of Splendor”—Homeric—the 
largest steamer to sail to the 
Inland Sea. To all her usual ports 
she adds the historic Islands of 
Majorca, Malta, Corsica and 
Cyprus . . . and the interesting 


cities of Casablanca and Barcelona. 


From robed Berbers to the land 
of Pharaohs . . . twisting alleys to 
gay boulevards .. . from sombre 
cathedrals to carefree plazas. 
Algiers, Monaco, the Holy Land 
and a long stay in Egypt during 
the vibrant social season. Leisure 
days in Madeira, Greece, Turkey 
and Sicily... Naples and Gibraltar. 
Generous stop-over privileges; 
returning by Majestic, Olympic 


or Homeric. 


14,000 miles in 65 days—the 
seventh Mediterranean Cruise of 


the Homeric. 


Full particulars upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Franciso 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS Co. 


Spain’s Vivacious Commercial Capital 


the city and there saying: “I will 
give Thee (Tibidabo—) this whole 
world if Thou wilst but acknowl- 
edge me as Master!” 

One may ascend Tibidabo on foot, 
in a taxi or by way of tram and 
funicular. I favor the last-named. 
In the end it is just as close to 
nature and assuredly closer to hu- 
manity. You hop on your first tram, 
plainly marked Avenida del Tibi- 
dabo, at any point in the midst of 
the seething Rambla. You proceed 
at a tortoise pace through every 
typical section of the city—the ex- 
pansive Plaza del Catalufia, out 
along the Granvia and begin to climb 
up amidst modest suburbs with villas 
surrounded by tropical gardens and 
come at length to the palaces of the 
rich clinging to the precipitous 
mountainside supported by terraces 
and miles of stone walls. You pass 


waving palms and _ sad drooping 
pepper trees and fragrant eucalyptus 
and majestic grilled gates giving 
views of formal gardens. 

It takes eight minutes to make the 
ascent. Then we emerge on _ the 
very top of the cone of Tibidabo 
and not until then do we under- 
stand why Satan thought he might 
tempt the Lord with such an offer- 
ing. Palaces spangled the mountain- 
side with their brilliant coloring, be- 
low stretched the silent city so 
strange without its din of, tooting 
motor horns, beyond lay the Medi- 
terranean Sea somber and moody in 
the twilight. Now we turn round 
and look down into a billowy sea 
of valleys the lower hilltops looking 
like the crests of waves that one 
sees—or fancies one sees—in mid- 
ocean on a dark and stormy night. 
In the background are more and 
higher mountains until one’s vision 
finally espies the white - capped 
Pyrenees like a pale ghostly wraith 
peering sinisterly over the shoulders 
of the cheerful green hills. The 
afterglow fades; the snow moun- 
tains turn an ashen gray; the nearer 
ranges loom black and fearful the 
moment the golden rim of descend- 
ing sun has left their peaks. 


But now a single glance on the 
other side downward at the city is 
worth your trip to Barcelona, if not 
to Spain. There are similar sights 
in the world, but none so grand as 
this. The city of a million and a 
quarter occupies a huge area and 
it is one of the most brilliantly 
lighted cities in the world. “A sea 
of lights” is no hyperbole here, you 
can see them all, count them all, 
from Tibidabo, for you are almost 


directly two thousand feet above 
them. It is like some giant night 
garden party of the Gods with 


strings of lanterns miles in length. 
There are deep pools of extra- 
brilliant lights in the teeming 
plazas; there are blackened areas lit 
by a few blinking candlelike lamps 
which we know are the parks; here 
and there are strings of flashing red 
lights, because of pleasure, possibly 
of sin, of music, of the theater, of 
dancing; near the edges are fringes 
of dim lights that spell quiet and 
domesticity, like sputtering candles 
| being held by sleepy housemaids all 


(Continued from page 25) 


in a row to guide the footsteps of 
their burgomasters to an early bed. 

You will not find a single word 
about the Paralelo in Baedeker. This 
is both a pity and a Godsend, at 
the same time. The Paralelo would 
be spoiled if everybody knew about 
it and the wrong people went there. 
On the map it merely indicates a 
broad avenue running parallel to 
other great boulevards in the center 
of the city, In actuality, - the 
Paralelo is the Latin Quarter, the 
Montmartre of Barcelona. 

The Paralelo has an individuality 
all its own that differentiates it from 


any other similar district in the 
world. It consists of a score or 
more of music halls, theaters and 
cafés. If your wife and your 


mother, your sister and your aunts 
have cut their eye-teeth in the night 
clubs and speakeasies at home, noth- 
ing will offend them in the Paralelo. 

In the company of their own gen- 
tleman there is no danger of their 
being “insulted.” 

The music halls on the Paralelo 
are intensely Spanish, despite their 
French names. Take the Foltes 
Bergere, for example. You pay 
nothing to enter and the cost of get- 
ting out is not really alarming, 
under the circumstances. It is ad- 
visable to walk straight in and take 
an “orchestra” seat, they cost less 
in the end. You find a little rack 
in front of you on which the waiter 
will quickly place a glass for each 
person and then wait your order. 
You may make it beer, wine, cham- 
pagne, milk or coffee. It will not 
cost less than two pesetas (35 
cents). Champagne may be ordered 
en famille, for a couple of dollars. 
But if you prefer your champagne 
de luxe in company with one of the 
many alluring young women in one 
of the boxes in either of the upper 
galleries, it will cost you probably 
five dollars for the sake of “high 
life.” You may embrace and kiss 
the lady (as all the others are do- 
ing) but not to excess. The pro- 
prietor himself sits in one of the 
upper boxes and keeps his censorial 
eye on all amorous proceedings and 
stops them at the improper moment. 

’Arry with his ’Arriet are there, 
some soldiers, a few north country- 
men perhaps with their wives, sev- 
eral rows of young fellows from 
“town” who exchange bright and 
economical remarks with the girls 
in the boxes, for that is as far as 


it goes. Then there is always a 
sprinkling of caballeros from the 
big hotels —everybody thoroughly 


enjoying the whole show. 

The show was rather spoiled the 
night I went there because of the 
fact that the world-famed Raquel 
Meller had returned here from 
whence she had made her exit, six- 
teen years before. She had grown 
quite too refined for the deliciously 
coarse acts of the other singers, 
brought in for a couple of pesetas 
each night, in the hope of making 
themselves famous as she had done. 

And those are the high spots of 
Barcelona, the things that make it 
unique. 
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BE MY GUESTS 
IN ENGLAND 


I specialize in personally escorted motor & 
(noth for short and long distances and perio 
and se be peuented to suggest an it 

specially to meet your individua ] 
will let me know:— | noe 


the approximate date and period 7 

tended visit, the number in your party. oa 
subjects or localities (e.g. Cathedrais, om 
See ie en remains, the Lake Dist; 
Devonshire, &o.), in which you ar i 
interested. a 


I can supply you with a good, relia) 
(with or without chauffeur) oad <a 
usually asked to do—can offer you my own o 
colleague's services as host-courier anj df 
combined and relieve you of every trouble 
detail of your tour, making it my personal b 
ness to help you gain the utmost pleasure 
profit from your vacation. q 
Quotations for such escorted tours are al 
lutely inclusive (without any of those small | 
annoying extras that one sometimes meets 
as luncheons, admission fees, tips, &c.) and si 
a tour costs a party of four or five travel 
by private car and staying at first-class ho 
from $12.85 per day each. 


LET ME MEET YOU 
WHEN YOU LAND 


I will bring or send a roomy auto, with 
baggage accommodation to Plymouth or Livery 
to meet you and bring your party up to Lone 
(over 200 miles in all) allowing you two f 
days of motoring on the way and including fff 
class hotel accommodation and meals for a spe 
charge of $12.85 eath (party of four), $7.95 ¢€ 
(party of six). 

My cable address 
London. 

Let me hear from you. 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 


Regent House, 
Regent Street or 
London, W.1. 

*Phone: Mayfair 4504 


Going Away 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
Tours Include All Expenses 


is:—‘‘Escortours’”’ We 


ALASKA-CALIFORNIA 
Canadian Rockies—Nat’l Park: 


Conducted Tours from 36 days. .$595.u 
Independent Tours 275. * 


— 


Short Tepe 


Canadian Tours. j.3.c/c.0ses-aeee $80. 

Thousand Islands and Vicinity.. 45. 
Virginia-Washington...... 9 days 85. 
Nova Scotia, Evangeline ’ 


Country sei.n <0ss2 7 to 17 days 85. 
“™ 
Sea Voyages 
Bermuda 5:5. cs. 8 days § 99.u] 
Quebec, Saguenay, Montreal, 
Halifax, ) etc... 2s... meas 12 days 1 
Great Lakes ........ from 7 days 79. 
Jamaica is eee oe 15 days 200 
LA VANA © aden sevens mus 10 days 155 
Halifax, St. John’s ..... 12 days 1. 
West Indies sic sca: 23 days 1 


Motor Tours 


Mohawk Trail, Boston 2 days $22.5 
Berkshires, Boston ...... 6 days 57. 
Bar Harbor, Cape Cod, ; 
Maine: (Coast: 5 e2s.cheeeeee 7 days 100.0 
Canadian’ Tour) (i.5.2.--ne 9 days 


The above and hundreds of oth rs 
with prices, shown fm our descriptiv 


booklet, ‘“M-4.”? Sent free. 
a 4 
Simmons ours 
1328 Broadway Opposite Macy 
Wisconsin 0030 New York 
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NORTHERN 


on the 


The Northern Wonderlands—Greenland, Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway, Sweden—present something truly new to satisfy the 
wanderlust of travelers from lack-lustre temperate climes. 


Majestic mountain peaks encircling quaint fishing and sealing 
villages, glacier-born cataracts plunging down steep slopes in- 
to verdant valleys below, shining ice pinnacles blazing multi- 
colored in the brilliant sunlight—these are but a few of the 
canvases here painted by Nature in sublimely riotous mood. 


And withal, ever the luxuries and comforts of the $.S. RELIANCE, the Ideal 
Cruising Geeamen your home throughout the cruise. 


SAIL FROM NEW YORK JUNE 29TH 
Seven short cruises—from 16 to 26 days—will be made from Hamburg 
by the “” RESOLUTE”, ’” OCEANA” and “” ORINOCO”, 


Send for descriplive literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


39 Broadway L | N E New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton or local tourist agents. 


‘the newest, gayest, most 
ee kind of vacation trip 
ild House Party Tours 
with a jolly group ‘of travelers 
on luxurious special trains to 
the popular vacation-lands of 
the United States and Canada. 
Special trains leave Chicago, 
-eastbound and westbound, Sun- 
lays, June 23 to August 25. 
ecreation car for movies, 
idge, ey .Comprehensive 
eT eading hotels. 

ez ws Choose your 


—Summer 


%, 


Ales California, 
Grand Canyon, Colorad6;'S “ 
Lake, Zion National Park, Ha-"*_. 
waii. Ask for Booklet “DW”. 


“Historic East’? — Summer 
Tours of the Atlantic Coast, 
Washington, Philadelphia, At-_ 
lantic C New York, Boston, 
Montreal, Toronto, 
ffom hundreds of inter- Niagara Falls, Virginia, Ber- 
fee described in our muda, the White Mountains. 
beautifully illustrated booklets. Ask for Booklet “DE”. 


ART CRAFTS. 


o 


A 


a 


praesent 


STAGELAND OF EUROPE 


eee 


or the novel, the unusual, 

‘the perfect in music and 
dramatic art, go to (Sermany | 
Her famous operas and theatres, 
centuries old in tradition, yet 
wholly modern in the concep- 


lion oo their art, t have won in-= 


ternational acclaim. Add thereto, 


as special summer features, Op- 


eralic and dra matic performances 
on sylvan slages in sfarlit nights; 
fllpleye ced fee verian 
mountaineers in their quaint, 
colortal gat bs festivals reenacling 
greal historic events, with entire 
medieval towns as slages and thei 
burghers, in costumes of limes 
long past, as the actors. What- 
ever your preference, the world’s 
great classics or the most mod- 
ern of the moderns, you will find 
if in the many art centers of 


Germany. 


GERMAN TOU RIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
SITET AVE. NEW YORK, N-Y. 


Peete eames eee eeeesnrn esses esereseeesaset eee ceerecacseees eens 


Please send me illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful 
Germany. 


IN AUB Cisiics asaicrsu ele ena REE TL OE ee 


__.. Se Caen GE oe 830 
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4 golden days 
that cost you 
nothing! 


Cross by one of Cunard’s 
seventeen Cabin steamers 
... the largest Cabin Fleet 
afloat ...2 extra days over, 
2 extra days back. . . days 
of invigorating ocean air 
that builds up bodies... 
smoothes wrinkles and 
reddens cheeks. More rest, 
more ‘‘tonic’’, more lei- 
sure, more recreation, 
animating contact with 
congenial companions, 
and not one whit less of 
wholesome gayety. For 
$145 up...a bed or a berth 
in a charming stateroom, 
flawless service, delicious 
meals, Morning Broth, 
Afternoon Tea, Deck 
Games, Concerts, Dances 
... every form of delightful 
ship life. There are also 
very attractive and sur- 
prisingly comfortable 
Tourist Third Cabin ac- 
commodations available 
from $102.50 up, one way; 
$184.50 up, round trip. 


Visit Europe in the 
Fall and know Europe 
as Europe actually is 


Autumn is the season 
when the social activities 
of every European Capital 
are at their height; operas, 
carnivals, fétes, pageants 
-..everywhere the REAL 
native kaleidoscope. You 
will see all that the 
Summer Tourists see and 
a great deal more... and 
see it unhurried. 


THREE SAILINGS A WEEK 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 


Australia’s Sons of Perdition 
(Continued from page 41) 


dingoes in a paddock may kill a 
score of sheep during a single 
night. His only match is the 
kangaroo—him he dare not attack. 

Governments and individual squat- 
ters offer bounties for his sorry 
scalp with the result that his sin 
now stalks him, in thinning numbers, 
over that hot and merciless trail 
which leads to eternal destruction. 
In the early days, a dingo scalp was 
the two ears of the dog connected 
by a strip of the forehead between. 
That was before John Chinaman 
came to Australia. John appeared 
on a Queensland station one day 
and, asking to be taken on as 
“dogger,” was hired. He disappeared 
into the bush. Presently he brought 
in a scalp, then another. Presently he 
came in with whole batches of them 
in a state of awful-smelling putrefac- 
tion. With but a single glimpse to 
check the number of mouldering 
ears, possessed as’ they were with 
hydrogen sulphide properties, the 
creditor would command the laugh- 
ing Chinee to get the blank out of 
the place and to take his jolly hides 
with him. The boss, wondering 
how it happened that no one else 
ever saw more than one or two 
dingoes about the station, examined 
the decaying scalps which the China- 
man brought in on his next trip. 
A clever tailor, John had made 
twenty pairs of ears connected by 
twenty strips of forehead from a 
single dingo’s hide. The process of 
putrefaction was but another indica- 
tion of his wily Oriental skill. Ever 
since, a dingo scalp includes not 
only the ears but also the tail, con- 
nected by a strip of hide down the 
back. 


The never-ending “ha, ha, ha, ha” 
of the Australian kookaburra, one 
of the kingfishers, known also as 
“the laughing jackass,” echoes dia- 
bolically enough through the station- 
ary Australian forests, but at night, 
on the lonely plain, the howl of 
the Australian dingo makes the 
blood-curdling wail of an Idaho 
coyote seem as the divine song of 
a Carolina mocking bird. 


But whether he be indigenous to 
the continent or not is one of the 
questions which scientists have yet 
to determine. Anyhow the Austra- 
lians don’t claim him and shame on 
the poor collie or sheep dog who 
keeps his company. 

The rabbit is no more native to 
Australia than is the Eighteenth 
Amendment. He was imported from 
England by a homesick pommy 
squatter who considered that kan- 
garoo hunting in Victoria was as 
simply nothing when compared with 
the “jolly good sport of chasing the 
hare.” And give those pioneer rab- 
bits the credit for knowing a 
good thing when they saw it. Here 
was a continent, a rabbit land 
of Goshen with but a_ single 
enemy, man. So comforted by the 
knowledge that the meek shall in- 
herit the earth and shrewdly reckon- 
ing that in numbers only lies bunny 
strength, those illustrious  fore- 
fathers begat rabbits, who begat 


other rabbits, who prospered and 
spread, innumerable as the sands of 
the desert, over tenable Australia. 
Ach! how the white man hates B’rer 
Rabbit in that land below the Tropic 
of Capricorn. 

Each family of married rabbits 
produces six galaxies of young bun- 
nies for the glory of the race each 
single, solitary year. When these 
become six months old, they begin 
the same incubating sequence so that 
in five years a single pair of pious 
rabbits are descended by ten mil- 
lion pairs. When the Australians 
learned that they tore their hair and 
saw red. For each family of seven 
rabbits will nibble away the grass 
required for the sustenance of one 
sheep. 


The government of New South 
Wales once offered a prize of 125,- 
000 dollars for a method of rabbit 
extermination—it went unclaimed. 
Rabbits are poisoned, trapped and 
hunted while bounties have been 
levied over their low heads. The 
government of New South Wales 
has built a rabbit fence three hun- 
dred and fifty miles long on the 
South Australian boundary. One 
rabbit fence in Queensland extends 
for 612 miles. Rabbits are closed 
in by fences in South Australia that 
would encircle the globe. New 
South Wales has spent more than 
30,000,000 dollars in building its 100,- 
000 miles of rabbit fences. Not even 
the public highways are immune 
from fences and some roads are but 
successions of gates, to leave one 
of which open constitutes a serious 
offense. 


Whole areas are baited with poi- 
son, a not too successful method 
of fight as the birds are poisoned 
as well. Each station has “rabbiters” 
whose sole duty is to hunt the pest, 
and rabbits are responsible for one 
of the loneliest occupations in ex- 
istence—that of the station bound- 
ary rider, who rides along the fences 
day after day to see that all is in- 
tact, who covers forty, fifty—even 
one hundred miles in a day and 
who curls up on the ground under 
a blanket to sleep at night. 


But rabbits are being put to tre- 
mendous commercial use by the 
shrewd Australian of today. He is 
put in cans. His hair is kept and 
dried. By some sort of kitchen 
miracle, canned rabbit may become 
chicken on London streets and all 
the world knows that many a dead 
Australian rabbit has been resur- 
rected on Piccadilly in real seal 
glory. 

In spite of all this struggle, rab- 
bits have cost Australia millions of 
dollars and are still doing so annu- 
ally. No matter how violently 
the Australians may, and do, by the 
Lord Harry, disagree among them- 
selves on every other subject, on 
this one they are combined. There 
must be war for the possession of 
the golden grasses of Australia 
against that Unholy Alliance—The 
Dingoes, The Kangaroos, and The 
Rabbits. 
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New Idea 
in Toilet Kits 


ERE’S the handiest, best-lookin; 

toilet case you ever saw. A simple 
solid-leather box, minus the tricky loops 
and gadgets and cubby holes which was 
time and patience. You just toss toilet 
articles in. No packing at all. . . everys 
thing fits. Made of choice, thick solid 
leather in natural russet color. Sewed 
with heavy waxed saddle thread, with 
corners backstitched by hand and guar- 
anteed not to rip. Special imported 
clasp. Sent postpaid. If you do not li 
it, we cheerfully refund your money! 
Hamley & Company, Saddle Makers, 289 
Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon, U.S.A, 


Genuine 
Solid Leather 


Medium *( 854x374x174) $ 6.00 
Large *(9%x4%x2M%) 7.50 
Extra large * (10% x 534x234) 10.00 


* Inside measurements. Name or 
initials embossed on lid, 25c extra. 


If your dealer cannot | 
supply you, order direct, 


French— 
Canada 


the charm of 
yesterday 
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elit pF ad Wie 
Ju Rural Quebec. 
Delightful 344 to 11-day summer 
cruises from Montreal and Quebec — 
to NEWFOUNDLAND, GASPE, 
CANADIAN LABRADOR, 
SAGUENAY RIVER. 


Ways that belong to other cen- 
turies, scenery untamed and beau- 
tiful, picturesque villages, a 
foreign atmosphere! Enjoy them 
this summer on these short sea 
voyages within sight of land. 


Ask any travel agent about our 
luxurious S.S. New Northland 
cruises and our other routes, or 
send coupon, 


CLARKE 


Steamship Oo., Limited 
103 Drummond Bldg., Montreal 


Please send details of your cruises 
Name 
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“FAERMITAGE ” 

Bo Revdensor of Ko Royalty 
41OTEL 

“ATLANTIC” 


Stricily first class 
Hotel f facing SCA 


OPEN AT EASTER AND FROM 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


ave 
ON ter same management 


“HOTEL NOAILLES ” 
130 Rooms .130BathRooms 


MARSEILLES 


te 


5 


2 the 


meralo Isle 


Edmund Spenser, English poet, sang loud the 
praises of Ireland as far back as the 16th Century. 
Erin, he calls a “Chosen plot of fertile land, 
Amidst wild waves sett like a little nest; As if it 
had by Nature’s cunning hand; Been choysely 
picked out from all the rest” 


Where is the loveliness to excel Killarney, Ken- 
mare, Bantry, Glengarriff? Who has not longed to 
see Cork, the Vale of Avoca, Waterford, Tipperary 
and the Blarney Castle? 


It is simple and‘ amazingly economical to visit 
Ireland. You can travel to and from London by 
the Fishguard-Rosslare route. Modern, luxurious 


Where to stay in England 


HOTEL RUSSELL 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 


facing the pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway 
between the City and West 
End. Tube Station adjoins the 
Hotel. Spacious Winter Garden. 
Orchestra daily. Suites with 
Bathrooms complete. Most Bed- 
rooms have hot and cold run- 
ning water. Every comfort and 
convenience. Moderate charges. 


Cables: ‘‘Hotel Russell, London’’ - Marconigrams Free from Ship 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency. 


Proprietors also of the— 


HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, 

WHITBY; ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKESTONE; 

LORD WARDEN HOTEL, DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. 


occupies an_ exceptionally 
healthy situation in the highest 
part of the West End. One of 
the most comfortable and home- 
like hotels in London. Private 
Suites with bathrooms complete. 
Many bedrooms with hot and 
eold running water. Extensive 
Palm Court. Orchestra daily. 
Moderate charges. 


Cables: ‘‘Centellare, London’’ 


- Marconigrams Free from Ship. 


Write for Illustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL,” 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


steamers for the short sea trip. Regular express 
services from London, through Wales and 
Western England. 


You can plan the details ahead, and buy your 
tickets here, in New York, as soon as you have 
decided where to go. 


Guide No. 43, containing full in- 
formation gladly sent on request 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
nd 


SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 
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SBEAmMUKK OO 
IL, Fd 2G ae 


Is your income 
guaranteed 2 


See your Hartford agent or 
broker, or write for informa- 
tion regarding our Accident 
Insurance contracts and the 
name of our nearest repre- 
sentative. 


Hartrorp AccIDENT 
AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford 


Connecticut 


The Paris That Is Vanishing 


(Continued from page 39) 


girls, finished with their day’s 
work at the office or the depart- 
ment store, rushed in to stimulate 
sales for their artist companions. 


One of them had served as model 
for a bright-eyed youth who signed 
“Musine” to his pictures. She proved 
Under 


to be a sales genius. the 


It is a far cry from the humble 
Foire aux Crotites to the enchanted 
Place St. Germain-des-Pres, for 
generations hallowed by students of 
the Beaux Arts. It will always bring 
a bright light to the eyes of thou- 
sands of one-time habitués. There 
is hardly a returned draftsman who 


QUAL DE MONTEBELLO 
Parte 


Ee Tera a etn sled 


A number of picturesque houses still survive along the 


left bank of the Seine. 


This sketch was made on the 


Quai de Montebello opposite Notre Dame. 


spell of her smile and her oratory, 
the youth’s sketches melted away. 
I felt fortunate to be one of the cus- 
tomers. Before any of the other ex- 
hibitors, she and her boy friend had 
picked up their empty portfolios and 
strode off jubilantly, arm in arm, in 
the direction of an apératif and a 
large dinner. Not everyone was so 
successful, but they all sold some- 
thing, even Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Despite the fact that it was 
sponsored by something as_ slap- 
stick as La Vache Enragée, Mont- 
martre’s open air gallery was a very 
serious affair. As a whole it may 
have been pretty bad, but it didn’t 
induce the splitting headache which 
becomes yearly more inevitable at 
the celebrated Salon d’Automne. 


will not sigh at a reference to Lipp’s 
beer and sauerkraut emporium, to 
the rue de Seine, the rue de l’Abbaye 
and the rue Bonaparte, 


Ah, the Place St. Germain-des- 
Prés. The Blotto boys on box-car 
bicycles, the heated discussions 
among fiery old professors at the 
Beaux Arts, the whining of autobus 
brakes, the long afternoons spent in 
surveying the shifting panorama of 
Paris types, the apératifs, the Poulet 
au Sauce Supreme, the long evenings 
sipping Grand Marnier and watching 
the hands on the clock tower whirl 
around! 

Do you wonder that I sit in my 
Manhattan cubicle, chin in hand, gaz- 
ing vacantly out the window? 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 

TRIANGLE TRAVELING BAG WORKS 

129 West Third St., Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 
Send postpaid the portmanteau: 


[sl Meditmy, (245chOx015) iy. tyerrerer rennin $7.50 
[ol Large.) 26x 10x15. corm scarier actery 8.50 
Initialing,) extrac tcc sestmteee their Py) 


Total check enclosed : 
J Send catalog with complete line of lug- 
gage outside measurements. 


Send to 
Address 


The Ideal Portmanteau 


IGHT in weight, built to stand the 
knocks, constructed of hard vulcan- 
ized fibre on wood veneer frame, re- 
inforced with heavy cast 
brassed bolt lock and two draw bolts, 
Lingerie tray, muslin lined; made to con- 


corners fine 


form with the luggage racks of Europeas 


railways and motor transportation. The 
sizes are in accordance with the touring 
companies regulations. All that you will 
need for an extended vacation—right with 


you on pullman, motor, cabin or plane. 
That’s the adaptable portmanteau, sturdy 
enough to be checked when desired and 


light enough to be carried as hand lug- 
gage. Made in our own factory and 
guaranteed to give service. A traveling 
case you will be proud to own. If you 
are not satisfied we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money. 


Triangle Traveling Bag Works 


129 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohie 


Manufacturers of high grade luggage for 
twenty-five years 


Every Thing You 


Desire in a Hotel 


Every possible comfort, food famous 
for its excellence, a soul-refreshing 


sense of relaxation—these you will] 


enjoy at Tue Draxe. But when you 
wish theatres, shops, the myriad day 
and night activities of this great 
city, a few minutes’ interesting walk 
will take you to the heart of Chicago’s 
busy Loop. A truly remarkable com- 
bination in a great city hotel. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day single room 
with bath, six dollars double. Special 
discounts for extended stays. Write 
for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 37. 


™ DDAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 


Tue Drake is under the 

Blackstone management, 

the world’s standard in 
hotel service 
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.6 N.T.C. HOTELS Vo 


UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT “ba 
. Hote, MANGER 


The Wonder Hotel of New York 
Ith Ave. 50-51st Sts. Heart of Times Square District 
2000 ROOMS 


Room withrunning water $2.50 
for two ° . ° . 3.50 


Room with shower or 
bath and shower $3.00 5.00 
for two é 4.00 5.00 6.00 


Moorish. Grill serves Club Breakfast and Table d’ Hote Luncheons 


Great Northern 
118 West 57th Street 


On America’s Rue de la Paix 


Room with Private Bath 
for one $3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 
fortwo 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 


Hotel Wolcott 
3lst St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with Running Water 
forone . . . $2.00 2.50 
Guinot = a 3.00. 3.50 


Room with Private Bath 
forone . . . $3.00 3.50 


JOP. “ei yc 4.00 5.00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$6.00 7.00 


Hotel Woodstock 
43rd St. Just East of B’way 
Room With Running Water 


for one . $2.00 2.50 3.00 
fortwo . 3.50 4.00 
Room With Private Bath 
for one . $3.00 3.50 4.00 
fortwo . 5.00 5.90 6.00 
Martha Washinston 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29 FE. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Room with Running Water 


for one . $2.00 2.50 3.00 
fortwo . . 3.50 4.00 
Room with Private Bath 
forone . . $3.00 3.50 4.00 


fortwo . . 4.50 5.00 6.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 
For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


“a MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street - 


SUMMER 
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TRIPS AND CRUISES 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL ONLY—ITINERARIES TO SUIT YOUR OWN 
DESIRES—SEND FOR ANY OR ALL OF THESE 3 NEW BOOKS 


CANADA 


20 Intineraries to choose from visiting 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, 1000 Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay River, etc. 


$51 to $200 


BERMUDA 


Send for our Bermuda Book 
Giving complete rates and authoritative 
information—all ships—all hotels—In- 
dependent Travel _Exclusively—Round 
Trip, $70 up—All Expense Trips, $102 
up. Ask for Book 6. 


SUMMER CRUISES 


Ocean Liners to Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, Saguenay River, Quebec and 
Montreal—12 days—$120 to $150, up. 
Havana—10 days—$155, up. 

ASK FOR BOOK NO. 8 


CRUISES 


To the West Indies 
On luxurious ships sailing from N. Y. 
every week throughout the year. 11 to 
24 days—$150 up. Ask for Book No. 
11. Kindly mention month of con- 
templated trip. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALASKA & HAWAII 


SEND FOR THIS 64-PAGE BOOK 
- $375 up 


30 Days or More - - - 


Independent Travel Exclusively. The new book contains many suggested itineraries 


over a wide variety of routes 


including visits to all the National Parks. Also 


full information on all Steamship Services N. Y. to California, via Panama Canal. 


ASK FOR BOOK NO. 3. 


EUROPE 


reat » 


SEND FOR OUR 48-PAGE BOOK OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


INDEPENDENT TRIPS 


$267 to $1,300 and up 
Leaving Any Day You Wish 


5 CONDUCTED TOURS 


$495 to $910—All Expenses 


Between 33th and 36th Streets 


\S 


Yb 


Ais summer 


You can take the whole family 
to the scenic regions of the Far 
West at very reasonable cost. 


A Santa Fe Summer Xcursion 
ticket will take them to Cali- 
fornia, through the Colorado 
Rockies, over the Indian- 
detour, to Grand Canyon and 
Yosemite National Parks. 
Other national parks also may 


be included. 


If you prefer, join one of our 
escorted all-expense tours, 
where every detail is arranged 
in advance. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 957 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


O California Picture Book O The Indian-detour Colorado Summer 


O Grand Canyon Outings © Harveycar Motor Cruises 1 Escorted all-expense Tours : 


t 
: 
Please mail picture-folders checked below : : 
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Geattie: 
62° Cool in Summer 


PicTuRE a summer vacation 
in this Evergreen Playground: 
Here, spread over seven green 
hills and more, along the shores 
of emerald Puget Sound; em- 
bracing three charming lakes, a 
cultured, metropolitan city of 
four hundred thousand. 


And from here, as a hub and head- 
quarters, you can drive in a few 
hours, over a score of splendid high- 


mountain 


to ocean beaches, 
snow-fields and glaciers, trout-laden 


ways, 


lakes and streams—to cool, green 
forests of giant firs—to vistas of rare 
charm and beauty. Or experience 
the thrill of the king of sports—sal- 
mon fishing in Puget Sound. 


This summer—make it your Seattle 
summer! See this thriving young 
giant among American cities. You 
haven’t seen America until you've 
seen Seattle and the great Pacific 
Northwest! 

And—remember—it’s 62° (38-year 
summer average) cool in Seattle in 
summer! 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come west over a northern transcontinen- 
tal line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 


train or steamship. Ask about trips to 


Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 


Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 
15 to September 30; return limit October 31 


eal 


Center of the, 


“CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room li!, Seattle, Washington 


Please mall me, FREE, you illustrated booklet 


Comme eee sr vee tests nesereee se etesee 


Red Holidays in Central Asia 


(Continued from page 12) 


A local ataman in Kirghizia, the 
Emir of Bokhara, and the British 
Sepoy troops from India by turns 
seized parts of Turkestan. When 
they left guerilla fighting of the dis- 
possessed white leaders continued 
for many years in the mountains. 
But during all this period the power 
of the Soviets continued in the 1so- 
lated city of Tashkent except for a 
brief four days in January, 1919, 
days of most tragic memory. A 
whole room in the Museum of the 
Revolution was devoted to the catas- 
trophe of those days. 

Osipov, once a tsar’s officer, be- 
came under the revolution a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party and 
attained the post of War Minister 
in Turkestan. He used this power 
to make secret connections with 
Kolchak in Siberia and the British 
on the Caspian, and staged a seizure 
of power in Tashkent. He lasted 
four days, but this sufficed to execute 
the thirty-five most important men 
of the Tashkent Soviet Government. 
Similar executions of the twenty- 
seven commissars of Baky and the 
eight from Ashkhabad are part of 
the history of this period, and show 
a common plan at work to destroy 
the revolution by killing its chosen 
leaders. Forced to flee almost 
immediately after he had accom- 
plished the executions, Osipovy went 
south, taking most of the gold from 


the Tashkent banks. The Soviet 
régime in Tashkent, mourning its 
leaders, reorganized again  per- 


manently. By the end of 1919 they 
established final connection with 
Moscow; in 1920 they added to their 
power the lands of the Emir of 
Bokhara and the Khan of Khiva. In 
1924 all Turkestan was reorganized 
into native republics, and Tashkent 
ceased to be any longer a political 
capital, but remained the economic 
center. Political glory passed to 
Samarkand and several lesser cities. 

As I perused this revolutionary 


history in the crowded museum, 
some four thousand Russians, 
Uzbeks, Tadjiks and Kirghiz were 


perusing it with me, spending their 
golden holidays in acquiring in- 
formation. There were, however, 
other recreations offered for the 
more frivolous. I sat through one 
sunny afternoon to watch the foot- 
ball game between Tashkent and 
Moscow, a game quite unlike our 
own in that the ball is never carried 
or even touched with the hands. It 
is propelled either by the feet or by 
catching it as it falls on the top of 
the head and driving it in the de- 
sired direction by the force of the 
entire body. It seemed a severe test 
of the thickness of skulls. 


On the last evening of the holi- 
days a new-found friend met cas- 
ually at one of the workers clubs 
invited me to go to a café for late 
supper. We strolled through tree- 
roofed streets into whose darkness 
the stars hardly penetrated, and 
which even the red and green stars, 
hammers, sickles and other electric 
illuminations could only decorate but 
not make bright. We passed by the 
opera house, which advertised a 


Moscow company giving popular 
performances. My companion 
proudly told me that this opera 


house runs at a deficit; this fact in- 
stanced to him the high quality of 
its productions. The Department of 
Education of Uzbekistan makes up 
the deficit of twelve thousand roubles 
annually. 

I paused to read the sign above 
our restaurant: “Cooperative Dining- 
Room No, Three.” <A red soldier 
was just coming out; he mistook the 
reason for my halt and reassured 
me. 


“The best cooperative restaurant 
in Tashkent,’ he said solemnly. 
“Nobody gets drunk and nobody 
fights” . Thus he alluded to 
a recent exposé of a competing café, 
that of the Proletarian Students, 
who had been pilloried in the 
“Pravda Vostoka” for the excesses 
of their night life. 


The dining-hall was crowded with 
plain tables, covered with sheets of 
white paper in lieu of cloth. Above 
them nodded potted asters and chrys- 
anthemums withering in the smoke 
of cigarettes. As. everywhere in 
Central Asia there seemed no trace 
of race prejudice. Here were flaxen- 
haired women, rugged men of the 
north whose features were reddened, 
not browned by the sun and wind of 
the desert to which they had come. 
Side by side with them, at the same 
or adjoining tables, were smooth 
dark faces of Uzbeks or Afghans 
or Persians. All sat eating, drink- 
ing, listening to Arabian rhapsodies, 
Hungarian love-songs and Uzbek 
prayer-chants played by the Polish 
orchestra of the restaurant. It 
seemed to me, as I glanced at the 
laden tables, that the soldier at the 
entrance had been unduly pessi- 
mistic. Truly, nobody was fighting, 
but there were several who seemed 
to be quite happily, dreamily drunk. 


My reveries were broken by the 
voice of my companion, commenting 
on the evils of drunkenness, as dis- 
played by the Proletarian Students’ 
Café. “As for me I never get drunk,” 
he averred. “Rest assured of that. 
Six bottles of beer is my maximum, 
my absolute maximum.” With this 
reassurance he turned to his second 
bottle, which was on this occasion 
his last. 

I then insisted on paying my share 
and he disconsolately permitted me 
till he saw that the check was only 
3.35 roubles; then he grandly took 
charge of it. 

“T let you talk of paying because 
I thought I hadn’t money enough,” 
he confessed. “But I have plenty 
for this; I have 3.45 roubles left 
from the holiday, and a week’s 
wages due which I can draw to- 
morrow.” 

“Do you spend your last cent every 
week,” I asked him. “Just about,” 
he told me. 

“Then what if you are ill or lose 
your job?” I asked. 

“Oh, I have lost my job several 
times,” he answered. “Then I draw 
the social insurance. One eats more 
thinly then; one does not go to cafés 
in the evening. None the less one 
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TRAVEL 


Puton you 


Sea Less 
- before you 


- Start ~ 


To dodge the bugaboo of 
all travelers—seasickness— 
use the simple precaution 
which experienced travelers, 
are recommending to their 
friends—ship’s surgeons to 
their patients. Be sure yo 
traveling kit contains 


Eskays 
Tablets 


Seasickness 


This remedy has an authorita 
tive medical background. It 1 
the result of the finding at one 
of America’s leading medica 
schools that sodium nitrite ex 
erts a calming influence on the: 
nerve mechanism controlling 
balance until the body adjusts 
itself to the ship’s motion. 


Eskay’s Tablets contain no nar- 
cotics, and do not upset th r 
stomach or produce any unpleas ; 
ant after-effects. Bought before 
going on board and taken as a 
preventive, they will keep you 
and jyour family free from all 


discomfort. 
Ask your druggist to get them 
for you, or send your order d 
rect, using: coupon below. 


Smith, Kline & French Cc 


| Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 


oF 


| SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CoO. 
| 105 No. 5th St., Dept. F, Phila., Pa. 

Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me 
| postpaid package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets 
| for Seasickness. 
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TUNE, 1929 


and survives till the next job 
jthe next celebration.” 

hus Tashkent takes holiday, 
ding its last cent and relying 
ithe morrow on renewed wages 
the social insurance. Spending 
ast energy in parades, museums, 
ball, and expecting for  to- 
‘ow the ever-renewed energy of 
, Tashkent takes holiday as a 
ig nation takes it, as a frontier 
le whose resources are endless. 


le at the shore with the great 
ize statue of Champlain looking 
with approval you can take 
xiff and row for five minutes 
ithe quarter mile of narrows is 
sred, the span of water which 
be arched with the new bridge. 
Ithough private property, let us 
dee believe we have the run of the 
‘old estate which sits on the bluff 
manding the ferry landing. 
he two-story brick house is sur- 
@ided with a veranda. From 
y facade a picture of most loy- 
B lakeland and distant mountains 
's back. Artists of note have 
id on this veranda and declared 
views the most interesting on 
lake. To the south Barge Creek, 
end of the old military road 
n the Connecticut River country, 
Is through its rushes to a great 
tt cove with the shores fading in 
Iterious low wooded headlands 
ard the venerable fortress of 
onderoga. Straight in the eye of 
sunset the twin ensign staffs of 
St. Frederic and Fort Am- 
est rise from their emerald ram- 
Das to ripple their colors against 
Hi Adirondacks. Through the in- 
ening quarter mile of narrows 
H-e glides each summer day a 
st.mboat commanded by the oldest 
atain in the world. And though 
Sir ninety the white flutter of a 
hedkerchief from the veranda 
er escapes his eye and there is 
answering plume of white steam 
a mellow “toot” from the grace- 
steamer. To the north the emer- 
peaks of the Adirondacks are 
d against the sky. A short dis- 
ce away is Split Rock. From 
ie out of mind the peculiar split 
mthe north tip of this palisade 
aed by the lake marked the lands 
th as Iruquois, those to the north 
Algonquin. 
jut let us step within the house. 
Ss an ancient tap room we enter. 
er to the right is the old bar. 
panels of the front bar have 
kept in the original color for 
On the back bar still 
ad several glass rum decanters 
h queer pewter stoppers. And in 
cabinet of the back bar behind 
tiny lights of glass are an array 
shot, pistols, dirks, swords, Indian 
plements and tools for fort mak- 
; all picked up either across at 


2 


In this room has been re- 
ied a sample of each improve- 
int of the oil lamp as it came 
wn through the years and was 
ppted for the bar room. A set 
) Norman chairs, the original tap 
om set, still line the walls with 
tir ridiculously low backs, stand- 


But along the Syr Darya river and 
the streets of Old Town, in the 
ancient Chai-Khannas of Asia, the 
old and middle-aged men of the 
Uzbeks also took holiday, the thrifty, 
contemplative holiday of the leisured 
East—waiting, with the accumulated 
patience of centuries, as the throngs 
of unveiled women and _ red-ker- 
chiefed pioneers rolled by them, to 
see what this new red star may mean 
to Central Asia. 


American Bastions of Imperial France 
(Continued from page 31) 


ing pert and short like a duck’s tail. 

To enter the second room one 
must pass a stove which has half of 
itself in one room and half in the 
next, a stoye which can be fired 
from either end, made at the iron 
mines down on the St. Lawrence in 
a distant day. 

In the broad living-room is a great 
fireplace with a complete equip- 
ment of irons, hooks and kettles re- 
tained exactly as it was used. And 
the wall boards are covered with 
arrow heads, five hundred of them, 
each a gem of the art of both the 
Iroquois and the Algonquin. One 

.a mystery! It is a cream-col- 
ored one, long and with serrated 
edges, from the Pacific coast. Yet 
it was found on Crown Point. What 
a story it could tell of its wander- 
ings across the Rockies, the prairies 
and along the Great Lakes to find its 
last shot on the shores of Lake 
Champlain. 

When the French burned Fort St. 
Frederic the little village of Chimney 
Point was also burned by its inhabi- 
tants who followed the retreat into 
Canada. For a time the chimneys 
of the cottages remained standing, 
giving the Point its name. Today 
you would never guess a house had 
been there unless certain sunken 
spots were pointed out to you where 
cottages once lifted their bell-cast 
eves. Only last summer a depres- 
sion suddenly revealed itself in the 
lawn north of the old brick mansion. 
Old maps were examined. Certain 
measurements in ancient French ar- 
pents were studied. It was planned 
to dig there. Who knows but a 
skeleton beside a sword with a cun- 
ningly wrought hilt might come to 
light, for these two Points have been 
bathed in the best blood of old 
France. 

Not in the memory of the Cau- 
casian, and it may be equally true of 
the Indian, has a long period of 
years passed without Crown Point 
exercising its astonishing habit of 
coming to life again. It is written 
down in the book of chosen spots 
when favors are dealt in America. 
In 1912 the most distinguished as- 
semblage of Frenchmen ever brought 
together on this continent gathered 
here before the bronze statue of 
Champlain at the water’s edge to un- 
veil the beautiful little tablet bust of 
La France, by Rodin, which was pre- 
sented to the United States by the 
people of France. 

In 1927 it was agreed by New 
York and Vermont to span the his- 
toric waters of Lake Champlain 
with an $800,000 bridge. The new 
highway will bring to Crown Point 
many hundreds of new visitors—an 
honor which the historic spot most 
emphatically deserves. 


The Friend of 


every traveler 


AMERICAS 


SRO 


= 


abroad 


WHAT? A friend abroad? 


Yes! Your friend if you go, your friend’s friend— 
in fact, every traveler’s friend. @. Ask those who 
have been abroad whether they have seen him 
at the docks, frontiers, and stations—arranging 
reservations on the trains, securing hotel accom- 
modations, smoothing out passport and other 
difficulties which seem insurmountable to the 
inexperienced. Ask them what the American 
Express man means to them when they are in 
foreign countries. @,These uniformed representa- 
tives act as service units of the world-wide 
American Express organization to assist those 
who carry American Express Travelers Cheques. 
For almost two generations these sky-blue funds 


we 


and spendability 


ERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Uravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, cruises and 
tours planned and booked to any 
part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 
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have safeguarded money 
against theft or loss and 
are spendable every- 
where. @ An introduc- 
tion? You need none, for 
your wallet of American 
Express Travelers Cheques 
always acts as an auto- 
matic introduction. Issued in 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. Cost 75c for each 
$100. @ Sold by 22,000 Banks, 
American Express and Rail- 
way Express Agencies. Merely 
ask for the sky-blue Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques. 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
BY THE SCYTHIA 


From New York, Jan. 28, 
1930, exclusively chartered 
for Frank’s Eighth Annual 
Mediterranean Cruise DeLuxe 
... eighth because its pred- 
ecessors have met the exacting 
demands of experienced trav- 
elers... those who expect the 
utmost in everything ... in 
shore arrangements, in food 
and in service. It is a cruise 
conducted by a staff skilfully 
schooled in the deeper matters 
of travel...and guided by the 
Frank Tourist Company’s 54 
years of experience. 


Her 67 day itinerary is the 
most comprehensive cycle of 
the world’s glittering play- 
grounds... reached at the 
height of their seasons... 
when Cairo is officiating as 
Oriental rendezvous of smart 
nomads ...when Nice, Naples 
and Algiers glow with that 
sophisticated sheen lent by 
Continentals on a holiday. 


Cunard First Class Service 
and cuisine . . . membership 
limited to 390 guests. Rates 
including shore excursions 
from $950. Free stopover in 
Europe and return by any 
Cunard steamer. 


Fascinating Literature on Request. 


Est. 1875 


FRAN 


tO U-R ff Ss 3 
HEGlOSM POA Ny | 


542 FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-FIFTH ST 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA arrears 1529 Locust Street 

CHICAGO srrereccccces 175 No. Michigan A 
SAN FRANCISCO.......... 29 ‘Coa Safest 
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The Pageantry of Venetian Waterways 
(Continued from page 28) 


shorter in its duration, is the cele- 
bration of Corpus Cristi in June 
which is celebrated by an_ elabo- 
rate procession from the water's 
edge of the Piazzetta up to the 
Piazza and into Saint Mark’s Church, 
a procession including the Cardinal 
Patriarch of Venice with his Bishops, 
the lesser dignitaries of the church, 
the young men of the seminary, and 
small boys, boys of the choir and 
those belonging to bodies like our 
Boy Scouts. 

The visitor can usually rely on 
seeing, in Venice, a repetition of the 
very fétes his father and his grand- 
father and great-grandfather wit- 
nessed many years ago, for most of 
them have occurred unvaryingly for 
centuries. 

But this is a new Italy in a new 
era and added to the quaintness and 
charm that is Venice is the Lido 
with its huge modern hotels and its 
cabaret, its spectacular merrymaking 
for the younger set and its lavish 
beach life which is a pageant in 
itself. 

Last summer was epoch-making 
with an entire week of opera in the 
Piazza. Whether this is to be re- 
peated this year or not is not defi- 
nitely known. Venetians were di- 
vided in their approval of the inno- 
vation. Many felt that the week of 
opera, beautiful as it was, did not 
compensate them for the loss of 
their glorious peacock-alley during 
the time required for the erection 
of the stage and scenes and the plac- 


ing of 7,000 seats in the Piazza. 
Others, with the forestieri, were car- 
ried away completely by the extraur- 
dinary beauty and fascination of 
performances in such a divine set- 
ting. In the day of the Venetian 
Republic’s ascendancy many feétes, 
jousts, carnivals and so on were held 
in the square, and since Mussolini 
came into power the custom of using 
this enchanting open space as a 
theater, ballroom and drawing-room 
has received new impetus. 

The historic ceremony of the wed- 
ding of Venice with the Adriatic, 
celebrated for many centuries at the 
Feast of the Ascension, but discon- 
tinued for years, has also lately been 
revived, This is the occasion when 
the Doge attended by the Council of 
Ten and the Senate and many prom- 
inent citizens boarded the Bucintoro 
and accompanied by many smaller 
boats proceeded in state to the open 
sea where with appropriate cere- 
monies a marriage ring was dropped 
into the waters of the Adriatic. The 
gorgeous robes of the Doge and his 
court have been replaced by the sober 
black cutaway and top hat of Count 
Orsi the Podesta (or Mayor) ot 
Venice, and the assemblage lacks the 
decorative note of the days of the 
Republic but the barges and _ their 
trappings are still there, the waves 
of the Adriatic glisten in the sun 
just as they did in those faraway 
times and as a background Venice 
remains, of all cities in Europe, least 
changed by the hands of time. 


The Master City of the Rhine 
(Continued from page 16) 


fifteen miles in length, encircling the 
entire area of Cologne, which when 
finished will be unsurpassed in any 
European or American city. Here 
is found the new sports Stadium, 
reputed the largest in Germany. 
Here are a golf course, swimming 
pools, tennis clubs, the picturesque 
City Park or Stadtwald, and a con- 
tinuous sweeping mass of foliage 
which gives its name, the so-called 
Green Girdle, to a complete munici- 
pal playground. 


The Military Road, resounding a 
few years ago to the portentous 
rumble of army transport, is today 
a delightful motor speedway. A 
lesser green girdle with a mirror 
lake in the very heart of the city 
following for a distance the rail- 
way tracks is a pleasing variation 
from the smoked, dingy walls cus- 
tomarily gracing such a locality. 


Space and distance are character- 
istics of the new city, encompassing 
now both banks of the Rhine. So 
also is massiveness. Hundreds of 
apartment buildings of modern type, 
thousands of dwellings, scores of 
office buildings indicate the re- 
making of Cologne from a medieval 
capital, for several centuries restful, 
into a modern, bustling metropolis. 


Narrow old streets are made 
broader, antiquated structures are 
being demolished. A skyscraper, 
such at least in the European notion, 
of sixteen stories rivals the Cathe- 
dral towers now. Squares which 
have been faced by the same non- 
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descript structures for three or four 
hundred years, grimly challenging 
change, are being altered within a 
period of months and become mod- 
ern airy plazas, surrounded by well- 
lighted, artistically designed office 
buildings. 

A great railway center, a city re- 
nowned for its opera and for its 
orchestral music, one of the three 
great musical centers of Germany; 
a city importing and consuming vast 
quantities of wurst and cheese, but 
priding itself in a half-dozen cul- 
tural and art museums of surpassing 
interest; the financial center of west- 
ern Germany and the home of gen- 
erations of cold, calculating, capable 
bankers and tradesmen, yet contest- 
ing with Mainz the honor of having 
been the original home of printing 
and in 1928 the seat of the most in- 
teresting and comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of the art of printing and pub- 
lishing ever assembled; a city of 
modern materialism, which boasts of 
a famous school of early middle age 
painting. 

A city of the ages past, radiating 
the spirit of the Cathedral, static, 
phlegmatic, challenging change down 
through the years—but in spite of 
that a city of today, kinetic, imagi- 
native, with the spirit of rushing 
locomotives, steamship sirens, and 
taxicabs. A city of contrast is 
Cologne and a city, which continu- 
ing for twenty years in its present 
forward - looking policy—yes, only 
ten years—will astonish and gratify 
the world. 
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the New Hotel 


Knickerbocker 


45 Street 
Just East of Broadway 


TIMES SQUARE—In the Heart 
of the Theater and Shopping 
District. Within 5 minutes of 
all Railroad Terminals. 


An Hotel of the Highest Type 
Featuring a.Special Service 
TO TRAVELERS 


Delightful Rooms, light and airy 
—with Bath and Shower; for 
one, $3; for two, $4.50. 


Popular Priced Restaurant 


ROLLEY SICKNESS 


—faintness, stomach disturbances 

and dizziness caused by Sea, Train, 

Auto, Air or Car Travel. Mother-— 

sill’s will promptly end all forms 

of Travel Sickness. 35 
75c. & $1:50 at Drug Stores or direct 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


‘ 


Itineraries 
arranged by Euro- 
pean travel experts 
and the service of 85 CIT 
offices abroad will make 
your tour more pleasant 
and less expensive. Free 


Ask for our booklet j 
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exhaustion. During this 
tended like lit- 


But then comes the glorious day 
‘f the first head-hunt. A little band 
£ heroes, including the novices, lies 
p in ambush near some neighbor- 
ag village. One or more innocent, 
nsuspecting people, irrespective of 
ige or sex, are butchered ... 

But for sheer, unadulterated sav- 
gery commend me to the great buf- 
Malo-sacrifices of Flores—the whole- 
ale massacres of beasts held in 
1onor of the ancestral spirits when- 
‘ver a region has been afflicted with 
auch sickness or the crops have not 
ome up to expectations. 

Flores, a long, narrow island curi- 
»usly bare of vegetation in compari- 
ion with its luxuriant neighbors, is 
£ the transitional region’s very es- 
lence, presenting a curious mingling 
of the last of the Asiatic fauna and 
Jora with the first-met of the Aus- 
ralasian. Its people are mainly of 
Malay origin—traders, fishermen, 
alt-workers, shipbuilders—but in the 
nterior we find a dusky-skinned race 
‘ery similar to the people inhabiting 
he interior of Timor—the race, in 
noint of fact, which extends east- 


the 


It is dawn in Boa Waé. The ris- 
ing sun’s shafts come slanting over 
he still palm-tops, touching to a 
coral iridescence the distant slopes 
of the brooding volcano, Ambulom- 
o0, and gilding the tall, steep roofs 
of the houses. Round the village 
dlain has been erected a stout fenc- 
ng of bamboos; in its center stands 
the forked ancestral stake, the peo. 
The fencing is black with people, 
and more people have scrambled to 
che roofs; for during days past the 
members of the tribe have been 
ouring in, every person able to af- 
ford it bringing a buffalo to swell 
the communal sacrifice. In a grove 
of palms just outside the village 
over a hundred of the lumbering, 
shaggy brutes are chewing the cud 
in bland ignorance of their impend- 
ing doom. . 
evening the tribal chief, 
tricked out in full array and glit- 
tering with golden ornaments, 
danced up the plain with the heads 
of his subject-families in attend- 
ance and, halting before the peo, 
ave solemn notice to the ancestral 
spirits to be present in full numbers 
on the morrow, for a feast worthy 
of their acceptance would be pro- 
vided. And now, this morning, as- 
suming that warning duly heeded, 
behold him again before the stake, 
behind him a procession of women 
and satellites laden with tempting 
dishes of rice and roasted dogs 
flesh. An interval elapses to allow 
the shades to regale themselves on 
the spiritual essence of the food, 
then the tangible substance is dis- 
tributed among the crowd. 

__A sharp sigh of excitement from 
[the onlookers: the chief has given 
the signal to lead in the first buffalo. 


It enters through the wide-flung 
gates—a magnificent creaturé, his 
‘own particular contribution. He 


ward until, in Timor Laut, we come 
beginning of the true 


liver with his teeth. It is 
pretty spectacle, but the onlookers | 


Far-Flung Islands of Malaysia 
(Continued from page 21) 


moors it to the peo with a long 
rope, then dances round it in a cir- 
cle. It snuffles uneasily and paws the 
earth. Against its quarters he casts 
offerings of an egg and a handful 
of rice, then suddenly raises his 
lance and gives it a sharp jab in the 
buttocks. Frantic with pain, it rushes 
round at the end of its ninety-foot 
tether. Ten young men leap from 
the balustrade to engage it in com- 


bat. They taunt it in every im- 
aginable fashion and deal it in- 
numerable wounds. It puts up a 


brave fight, but at last it drops from 
exhaustion and loss of blood. 
Scarcely is life extinct before it is 
dragged to the edge of the arena 
and its liver torn out that the seers 
may read the omens. 

A second, a third and a fourth 
buffalo follow in swift succession, 
the spectators—even women—spring- 
ing into the ring to join in the 
tormenting of them. But already the 
public is becoming sated with such 
one-sided contests, and -soon the 
victims are being driven in without 
any tethers. In the engagements 
that follow the fighters perform 
truly marvelous feats of dexterity, as 
well they must to preserve their own 
lives and limbs. 

Soon, though, even this no longer 
satisfies the blood-lust of the mob. 
Buffaloes are introduced in droves 
instead of singly. The arena is 
filled with choking clouds of dust, 
through which men and beasts loom 
dim and gigantic like flying shadows. 
The din is deafening, the mingled 
reek of sweat and blood nauseating. 
Ever and anon from somewhere be- 
hind the swirling dust-curtain comes 
a dull crash betokening that yet an- 
other poor brute has given up the 
struggle... . 

A youth busied with one buffalo 
is attacked by another without warn- 
ing from the rear. A fraction of a 
moment time seems to stand still; 


then up hurtles his mangled body: 


high above the dust of conflict. 
Hoarse shouts for vengeance burst 
from a thousand throats. A young- 
ster—he is the brother of the man 
just killed—comes dancing up to the 
slayer with ceremonial steps. With 
one well-directed blow of his heavy 
sabre he lays it low. Another buf- 
falo charges him, but a bystander 
thrusts swiftly with a lance and it 
sinks to earth with the youth 
actually on its great spreading 
horns. Up he springs, hacks open the 
buffalo that killed his brother, and 
dances wildly round, tearing at its 
not a 


applaud hysterically. ... 

Thus it will go on and on, all to- 
day and all tomorrow, till the car- 
casses of the victims lie heaped in 
huge mounds against the barricades. 
And when at last every buffalo lies 
stiffening. there, then and only then 
will the great fires be kindled and the 
village feast upon the mountains of 
roasted flesh. The festival will 
finish with indescribable bacchanalia 
—a licentious orgy which surely 


cannot fail to melt the hearts of the |. 


ancestral ghosts towards their duti- 
ful descendants ! 


The Midnight Sun at North Cape, the Roof of the World 


SCENIC ROUTE EUROPE 
James Boring’s 2™ Annual 


NORTH CADE CRUISE 


An unusual vacation 
—a thhealthful and 
delightful ocean voy- 
age—a different and 
picturesque route to 
Europe—all these 
are offered by James Boring’s 
Second Annual North Cape Cruise. 
The warm Gulf Stream makes 
possible a comfortable cruise to 
the Northlands where the Mid- 
night Sun casts a mystic glow 
over strange and beautiful spec- 
tacles of Nature. The S. S. “Cal- 


garic,” specially chartered from 
the White Star Line, sails from 
New York June 29. Visits vol- 
canic Iceland, North Cape, the 
Land of the Lapps, Norway’s 
spectacular Fjords, quaint Viking 
villages, every Scandinavian cap- 
ital, Gotland and Scotland. Rates 
first class only, $550 up, cover all 
necessary expenses, including shore 
trips and stopover return steam- 
ship tickets. Membership limited 
to 480, One management through- 
out by:American cruise specialists. 


ALSO 5th Annual Mediterranean Cruise, Feb. 15, 1930 
Inquire of your local agent or Dept N-66 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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AFRIC 


Where Adventure Spices Travel 


Yours—the discoverer’s thrill on a trip to 
this great new land of wonder—to the Cape, 
“the fairest cape” Sir Francis Drake “saw 
in the whole circumference of the earth” — 
to Durban, where a Zulu with head-dress of 
horns and feathers takes you touring by 
ricksha—to Kimberley and its Diamond 
Mines—the Golden Rand—all in modern 
ease and comfort. 


And the voyage by luxurious “Castle” liners 
is one of the pleasantest in the world—a 
memorable adventure in itself. Sailings 


weekly from Southampton, calling at 
Madeira. 


Send for free booklet—or 1929 Edition 
of “South and East African Yearbook 
and Guide,” postpaid for $1. 
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Africa Cruise 


- Canadian Pacific 


OR you .. 
presents the most intriguing of 
cruises. 

On January 21, next, you sail out 
of New York’s winter straight into 
West Indies’ summer. Then... Rio 
de Janeiro... Montevideo... Buenos 
Aires...capitals of sister empires. 
Then...startling contrast, the lone- 
liest colony in the world, Tristan da 
Cunha. South Africa... jungles... 
Victoria Falls ... Kaffir kraals. A 
swift curtain ... Dar-es-Salaam... 
Mombasa. Finally... Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. 104 days. 

Your home throughout is the 
Duchess of Atholl . . . 20,000 gross 
tons. Ball-louvre pressure ventila- 
tion. A whole deck of stunning, 
modern-decorated public rooms. 
Another whole sports deck. 


OTHER WINTER CRUISES 


Round-the-World . . . December 2 
Mediterranean (two)... Feb.3...13 
West Indies, Dec. 23, Jan. 10, Feb. 11 

The alluring details are in book- 
lets. If you havea good travel-agent, 
ask him. Information also from any 
Canadian Pacific office. New York, 
344 Madison Ave....Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd. ... Montreal, 201 St. 
James St., West... and 30 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 


World's Greatest Travel System 


Poland’s Gigantic Caverns of Salt 
(Continued from page 35) 


second story of the mines and the 
Michalowice Cavern. This cell, 
forty-eight meters in profundity, 
gives an overwhelming sense of 
subterranean hollowness, 


there. It is not only one of the 
most awesome places in the mines, 
exciting the dullest imagination to 
conjure out of its bated obscurity 
Dantesque phantasms, but it is also 
the place where one is particularly 
impressed with the mines’ engineer- 
ing. Complicated timber work, re- 
minding one of the arched interior 
of some vast Gothic cathedral, main- 
tains the security of its roof, seen 
dimly in the spectral light of a sin- 
gle great chandelier of salt crystal 
hanging among the huge cross 
beams high above the long central 
flight of steps. : 

Following on this cavern 1s an- 
other, almost as impressive, that 
reaches down to the third circle, 
through which, and by a more 
tortuous corridor, one is brought 
to the Drozdowice Chamber. Here 
is displayed a collection of primi- 
tive looking instruments formerly 
used in excavating the salt. Our 
guide explained that originally the 
salt was “scratched” from the walls 
into the aprons of the miners who 
carried the grained salt to barrels 
constructed in the mines by their 
own coopers. The filled barrels 
were then rolled down the cor- 
ridors to the nearest transportation 
shaft. Later the salt was hewn into 
blocks of an average weight of one 
hundred and fifty pounds and put 
into barrels of sufficient size. There 
is an old painting that portrays these 
first mining methods. 

A more developed process was 
drilling holes in the rock and blast- 
ing out pieces of the salt. For this 
hand drills of the “Ulrich” or 
“Elliot” type were used, but they 
have long been superseded by 
“Rlottman” drillers. Transportation 
during Austrian rule in Galicia was 
on rail by horse-drawn cars, but it 
is now mostly done by electric-driven 
engines. There were, our guide 
said, about two thousand workmen 
employed in the mines, the present 
annual product of which was over 
75,000 tons of salt. The still un- 
mined salt of Wieliczka is estimated 
at 200,000,000 tons. 

Traces of the most primitive form 
of Wieliczka mining were pointed 
out to us at the next grotto—called 
after General Haller of late war 
fame. From this grotto we passed 
down 151 steps carved in the rock 
to gain the Pilsudski Cavern, which, 
one hundred and thirty-nine meters 
underground, encloses the largest of 
the mines’ six-and-ten lakes. The 
cavern is divided by a rocky arch- 
way, and one may, if one likes, ferry 
the inky waters in a barge manipu- 
lated by ropes. We contented our- 
selves with following the footway 
skirting this Lethe, the shores of 
which are outlined in electric lights 


exagger-: 
ated by the darkness that broods . 


2 


and where, on féte occasions in the 
mines, melodramatic effects are pro- 
duced by firing off rockets and burn- 
ing Bengal flares. As a piece of 
‘Hadean scenery the lake, my friend 


‘and I agreed, would have been more 


impressive without the electric light- 
ing. 

The Staszic Grotto was the next 
objective of our journey. This is 
another cavern giving a sense of 
enormous altitude though its vault 
is in reality cut not over forty-two 
meters. From this place a walk of 
some minutes conducted us to the 
vast ballroom dedicated to Sien- 
kiewicz. There is not much interest 
in it beyond its size. It is without 
any carvings and is provided with 
long banqueting tables and benches. 
In a little side grotto refreshment is 
served, but on our arrival at the not 
unwelcome resi.ng-place we found 
that all the sandwiches and beer had 
been consumed by the company of 


mountaineers who had preceded us 


and who as we entered were throng- 
ing’ out with cheerful song. 


From this grotto it was only a 
short distance by steps and corridor 
to the lift that had brought us into 
the mines. 


We had seen all the “tourist sec- 
tion” of the mines had to offer, ex- 
cept the “Crystal Grotto,” which was 
temporarily barred on account of 
repairs. 


The Crystal Grotto, our guide 
told us, was where, with fantastic 
effect, the rock salt showed itself in 
its purest, glassiest form, one of the 
few such “lays” found in the older 
portion of the mines. Large quan- 
tities of this type of salt, has, how- 
ever, been lately found elsewhere in 
the Wieliczka mine area and is 
carved into various ornaments, speci- 
mens of which are hawked by ven- 
ders outside the main mine building. 

It was in the falling dusk that 
we left the latter on our way back 
to the motor bus station. Our par- 
tial inspection of the mines had 
taken nearly three hours. On our 
walk through the town we attempted 
to sum up the impressions the mines 
had left on us. 

Was it the grip of their sub- 
terranean gloominess' that most 
dominated? The sense of all that 
centuries of toiling had accom- 
plished? Or the strangeness of 
finding chapels and festal halls in 
a realm of Pluto? 

No, it was not these things which 
impressed us most. The most re- 
markable thing about the mines was 
the works of the miners, the chapels 
and carvings revealing their sensi- 
tiveness and spirituality. For cen- 
turies these miners had dignified 
their toil with beauty. They had con- 
secrated a dark imprisoning place 
with piety. It was not the mines, 


old and vast as they were, that 
caused the greatest wonder; it was 
the spirit of the miners that ani- 
mated them. 
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ter how you go; we have the book 
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before you go. 
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11 Broadway New York 
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“For to admire an’ for to see 
For to be’old this world so wide.’’—Kipling. 


THE LAND PIRATES OF INDIA 
By W. J. HATCH 


“All the detail of Kuraver life is passed in vivid, enjoy- 
able review.” —PHILA. PuBLIC LEDGER. “Told out of a 
wide study and a large sympathy.”—BosToN TRANSCRIPT. 

23 Illustrations. $5.00 


THE ROMANCE OF 


MODERN TRAVEL 
By NORMAN J. DAVIDSON 


From the most interesting records of the world’s greatest 
travelers Mr. Davidson has constructed a book that every 
would-be adventurer will devour. It tells of experiences 
in every land—from Labrador to Africa, from the North 
20 Illustrations and map. $3.00 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE 
VEILED TUAREG 


By DUGALD CAMPBELL 


A trip across the mysterious Sahara Desert—through a 
country noted for its treachery and terror. This is the 
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23 Illustrations and a map. $6.00 


THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS 
AS THEY WERE 
AND ARE 


By S. G. C. KNIBBS 


In the Solomons we find a strange 
mixture of ancient and modern—of 
people still living in the Stone Age 
civilization and people living in mod- 
ern cities. Through this land with 
its curious customs and lore the author 
takes us on a fascinating journey of 
discovery. 16 Illustrations and a map. $5.00 


AMONG WILD TRIBES 
OF THE AMAZONS 


By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE 


“A very readable account of a hazardous journey, carried 
out as the author justly says, ‘under conditions to which 
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27 Illustrations and 6 maps. $7.50 
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OLD ENGLAND 


BY PRIVATE MOTOR 


CATHEDRAL CITIES 
HISTORIC TOWNS 


QUAINT OLD INNS and 
SHAKESPEARE’S HOME 


KNIGHT’S GARAGE 


Behind Marylebone Town Hall—Gloucester Place 
LONDON, W.1. 


Our beautiful 6-seater Daimler Landaulettes are the last word in comfort, 
and are in charge of experienced drivers 


For tarif write to this Magasine, 7 West 16th St., New York 
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Six Traveling-Alarm-Clocks, assorted, of su- 
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and around Nova Scotia through 
rugged, picturesque scenery, 
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back to New York on the fam- 
ous Furness Motorship ‘‘Ber- 
muda.’"’ Tour begins with over- 
night Pullman to Montreal from 
New York. One fee, $149 up, 
includes all necessary expenses. 
Or 14-day Vacation Cruise to 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda. 
Three ocean voyages, 4 days in 
Nova Scotia, 5 days in Ber- 
muda. Inclusive rates, $225, up. 
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Rediscovering the Old 
Dominion 
(Continued from page 43) 


ed flagged porch across the front, 
were servants’ quarters. What is 
now a gift-shop was the old kitchen 
—for with plenty of pickaninnies 
to scamper back and forth with coy- 
ered dishes there was no difficulty 
in serving hot food, even at such a 
distance. It was a practical and tidy 
arrangement and entirely novel. His 
law office and his manager's office 
were in small buildings in keeping 
with the general architectural 
scheme. 

“The house itself is extremely in- 
teresting. The exterior is in- 
dubitably fine and the first floor ex- 
cellently suited to its primary pur- 
pose of hospitality. One passes 
under the lofty portico and enters 
into a large hall with a balcony, and 
opening through double doors into 
the drawing-room, which overlooks 
the lawn. On this floor are also 
dining- and breakfast-rooms, two 
studies, two conservatories, and a 
few bedrooms. On the second floor 
are chambers and on the third a 
large room for billiards. 

“Jefferson had such a tremendous 
range of political and educational 
interests that many people do not 
realize that he had also one of those 
fertile minds which delight in work- 
ing out ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances. The man, who, while be- 
ing twice President of the United 
States, Minister to France, and 
Governor of Virginia, found time to 
write over thirty thousand letters, 
was also the inventor of the mould- 
board plough—a great improvement 
over the primitive straight or coulter 
plough. He invented the patent 
self-closing buggy-top, the revolving 
swivel-chair (the original of which 
stands in his study), and the poly- 
graph pencil. He took great satis- 
faction in carrying to church a cane 
that he devised which unfolded into 
a chair. Monticello is packed with 
evidences of his ingenuity. The 
clock over the front door, with the 
weights arranged to hang down in 
the corners out of sight, is one ex- 
ample. Others are the folding lad- 
der, the weather vane on the portico 
roof connecting with the compass on 
the ceiling, the dumbwaiter con- 
cealed in the dining-room mantel and 
connecting with the locked wine- 
vault below, and the folding doors 
between the hall and the drawing- 
room, so arranged that when one 
is closed the other shuts mechan- 
ically, a familiar device to us now, 
from its use on many trolley cars.” 

The foregoing quotation is typical 
of a delightful book. For many 
readers it will offer a voyage of 
discovery. “New Roads in Old Vir- 
ginia” is full of information; it is 
gracefully written and it is free from 
the offensive sentimentality that too 
often accompanies description of the 
old South. 
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